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In  a recent  statement,  OISE  professor 
Mark  Holmes  said  the  government  move 
to  extend  funding  of  separate  school 
programs  through  grade  13  posed  the 


The  government  move  to  extend 
funding  of  separate  school  programs 
through  grade  13  posed  the  most 
fundamental  challenge  to  Ontario's 
educational  system  in  its  history. 

most  fundamental  challenge  to  Ontario’s 
educational  system  in  its  history  {Field 
Development  Newsletter,  15[1]).  I have  not 
yet  found  anyone  who  disputes  this.  The 
move  is  also  the  most  perplexing.  No  one 
thus  far,  it  seems  to  me,  including  Mr. 
Davis  and  Dr.  Stephenson,  has  been  able 
to  establish  a clear  focus  on  what  has 
happened  or  to  indicate  whether  the 
current  educational  system  is  to  disappear 
and  to  be  replaced  by  some  entirely  new  and 
untried  structure. 

What  I have  noticed  in  the  discussions  is 
confusion  about  how  to  tackle  the  issues. 

In  1969,  when  the  larger  boards  were 
formed,  we  experienced  much  trauma, 
accompanied  by  great  gnashing  of  teeth, 
but  we  knew  almost  at  once  which 
questions  to  ask — questions  about  com- 
munication in  larger  settings,  new  demands 
on  trustees  and  administrators,  how  to 
make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  a 
broader  range  of  services,  and  the  like. 

This  time,  amid  the  whining  and  wailing,  I 
haven’t  yet  sensed  a focus  as  to  how  to 
meet  the  challenge.  We  need,  therefore, 
some  immediate  thoughtful  dialogue  in 
journals  such  as  Orbit,  in  conferences  and 


Edward  S.  Hickcox,  OISE 

symposia  of  various  kinds,  and  in  dis- 
cussions at  the  local  level  where  the  real 
action  will  take  place.  We  should  not 
hesitate,  as  has  been  suggested  rather 
forcefully  in  some  quarters,  to  air  all 
concerns  about  the  issues. 

Before  the  policy  initiative  was  an- 
nounced, my  basic  question  had  been 
whether  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
Province  would  benefit  from  such  a move. 
Now  that  we  know  it  is  going  to  take  place, 
that  question  is  no  longer  relevant,  even 
though  I am  not  sure  it  was  ever  publicly 
asked  or  answered.  The  question  now  is 
how  can  we  take  advantage  of  this  move  to 


Unless  all  concerned  accept  the  need 
for  change  and  understand  how  the 
move  will  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  non-Catholics  as 
well  as  Catholics,  the  initiative  will 
not  work  . . . 


improve  the  education  available  for  all 
children.  For  unless  all  concerned  accept 
the  need  for  the  change  and  understand 
how  the  move  will  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  non-Catholics  as  well  as 
Catholics,  the  initiative  will  not  work,  or. 
at  least,  it  will  not  be  smoothly  and 
effectively  implemented.  Thus  I would  like 
to  address  this  question  (not  answer  it)  by 
a series  of  sub-questions  which  might  serve 
as  the  basis  for  useful  dialogue. 

A Question  of  Values 

One  of  the  intriguing  aspects  of  our 
separate  and  public  school  systems  is  the 


belief  that  a distinct  set  of  values  underlies 
each.  Many  separate  school  boards,  when 
establishing  purposes  or  aims  for  their 
schools,  talk  about  “Catholicity.”  I take 
this  to  mean  not  only  that  children  in 
separate  schools  are  to  be  immersed  in  the 
language,  ritual,  and  tradition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  but  also  that 
certain  “Catholic”  values,  not  so  readily 
available  in  the  public  schools,  are  to  be 
available  to  them. 

I will  touch  only  on  two  aspects  of  this 
enormously  complex  area.  First,  on  the 
visible  or  manifest  level,  which  relates  to 
what  teachers  or  students  say  when  asked 
about  the  teaching  of  values,  we  might 
suggest  that  in  the  separate  schools 
teachers  consciously  attempt  to  teach 
“values,”  by  which  they  usually  mean 
honesty,  integrity,  the  centrality  of  the 
family,  and  the  like.  In  the  public  schools, 
however,  teachers  do  not  tend  to  con- 
sciously teach  any  set  of  values;  in 
particular,  they  tend  to  avoid  areas  with 
religious  overtones,  whether  Catholic  or 
otherwise.  Public  school  teachers,  and 
secondary  students,  even  tend  to  laugh  at 
some  of  the  more  cliche-ridden  phrases  in 
the  Education  Act  describing  the  role 
teachers  are  supposed  to  play  in  imparting 
values  to  students. 

Second,  there  are  latent  behaviors  as 
well  as  manifest  ones.  Values  may  be 
communicated  in  subtle  ways,  by  means 
that  even  the  communicators  cannot 
articulate.  The  Hopi  Indians,  after  all.  did 
not  necessarily  assume  it  would  rain  when 
they  did  the  rain  dance,  but  they  did 
achieve  a sense  of  community,  of  being 
self-supportive  in  times  of  threat,  and 
eventually,  the  rain  came.  I suspect  that 
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“Catholicity”  has  something  to  do  with 
hidden  beliefs  Catholics  have  about  what 
their  children  should  experience  in  school. 

I also  suspect  that  the  opposition  to 
“Catholicity”  expressed  by  many  public 
school  supporters  may,  in  some  way,  be 
directed  against  these  latent  values.  What 
are  these?  Some  possibilities  are  that 
Catholics  have  a greater  concern  with 
authority  than  with  self-concept,  with 
spiritual  development  than  with  individual 
self-fulfilment,  with  control  than  with 
autonomy. 

But  whatever  the  different  values  are, 
they  should  be  articulated  in  such  fashion 
as  to  demonstrate  the  fundamental  need  for 
further  division  at  the  secondary  level  of 
education.  On  the  Catholic  side,  it  is 
incumbent  on  supporters  to  describe  the 
values  to  be  promulgated  in  separate 
schools  beyond  matters  of  church  ritual. 

On  the  non-Catholic  side,  not  only  should 
the  values  to  be  promulgated  in  public 
schools  be  stated  to  the  extent  possible  but 
also  in  areas  where  there  is  obvious 
overlap,  such  as  discipline  and  control, 
there  should  be  some  candor  in  admitting 
that  there  have  been  shortfalls.  Perhaps, 
also,  teachers  in  public  schools  should  be 
encouraged  to  state  more  openly  which  set 
of  values  underlies  decisions  to  teach 
certain  ideas  and  to  use  certain  books  and 
films. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  are  to  endure  the 
cost — and  the  pain — of  establishing  and 
maintaining  two  entirely  separate  systems, 
we  must  establish  sufficient  need  to  do  so 
in  order  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens.  Widespread 
support  is  the  only  hope  if  the  initiative  is 
to  work  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
From  my  point  of  view,  I would  need  to 
know  what,  really,  is  going  to  be  different 
about  a Catholic  secondary  education. 
Which  values  might  my  children  receive  if 
they  were  to  go  to  a separate  rather  than  a 
public  secondary  school?  And  this  goes 
further  than  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
crosses  on  the  wall  or  that,  as  conventional 
wisdom  states,  they  would  receive 
better  “discipline.”  This  points  to  a 
problem  of  delivery,  or  even  of  perception, 
not  just  one  of  different  values. 

Logistics 

In  addition  to  the  values  question,  there  is 
a multitude  of  issues  surrounding  gover- 
nance, administration,  financing,  and 
school  operation.  On  a basic  level,  there  is 
concern  about  separate  school  trustees  on 
public  boards  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
representation.  Frankly,  the  disappearance 
of  this  problem  would  be  a relief,  and  we 
might  even  hope  for  some  school  board 
reforms  such  as  a smaller  number  of 
trustees  at  perhaps  less  cost  to  taxpayers. 

The  host  of  questions,  however,  about 
availability  of  teachers,  shrinking  size  of 
public  boards,  building  needs,  and  trained 
secondary  school  administrators  will  take  a 
lot  of  energy  to  solve.  But  they  are 
solvable.  The  most  attractive  suggestion  I 


have  heard  so  far  is  to  create  a single 
school  board  for  each  jurisdiction  that 
would  operate  separate  schools,  public 
schools,  and  alternative  schools  of  various 
kinds.  Throw  in  public  libraries,  parks,  and 
recreation  facilities,  and  we  would  have  the 
potential  for  the  most  enlightened  gover- 
nance structure  for  education  in  the 
country.  I might  even  include,  under 
pressure,  the  life-long  learning  people. 

But,  of  course,  the  chance  of  this 
occurring  is  really  slim.  What  I hope  is  that 
those  engaging  in  responsible  dialogue, 
especially  at  the  local  level,  will  set  up 
co-operative  committees  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  public  and  sepa- 
rate systems  to  determine  which  approach, 
given  the  constraints,  would  be  best  for  all 
concerned.  Some  may  remember  the 
Interim  School  Organization  Committees 
(ISOC),  which  functioned  at  the  local  level 
in  1968  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of 
larger  units.  In  my  view,  something  similar 
would  not  be  a bad  idea.  With  the 
Commission  on  Private  Schools  already  at 
work,  it  should  be  easy  for  teachers, 
administrators,  and  trustees  from  public 
and  Catholic  systems  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  education  system  is  not  solely  theirs. 

Costs 

Public  support  for  education  over  the  years 
has  been  phenomenal.  Of  the  total  public 
monies  available,  an  enormous  amount  is 
spent  on  education  at  all  levels — local  to 
provincial,  kindergarten  through  uni- 
versity. This  is  indicative  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily high  value  placed  on  education 
by  the  general  public.  We  have  witnessed 
in  recent  years  the  emergence  of  new 
priorities  favoring  public  health  and  other 
public  services  with  the  relative  erosion  of 
the  lofty  position  of  education.  Neverthe- 


We  need  to  know  as  soon  as  possible 
not  how  much  the  government  is 
going  to  contribute  to  the  new 
arrangements,  but  how  much  more  the 
new  arrangements  are  going  to  cost. 


less,  educational  support  remains  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  values  held  by  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  current 
climate,  we  are  aware  that  the  public’s 
acceptance  of  increased  costs  for  education 
will  be  limited.  And  we  ought  to  be  assured 
that  any  increase  in  expenditures  will  have 
a strong  cost/benefit  rationale  for  the  total 
population  of  our  youth. 

We  need  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  not 
how  much  the  government  is  going  to 
contribute  to  the  new  arrangements,  but 
how  much  more  the  new  arrangements  are 
going  to  cost.  We  might  then  be  in  a 
position  to  make  some  judgment,  to  decide 
whether  the  educational  benefits  would  be 
worth  additional  costs— if,  in  fact,  there 
will  be  additional  costs.  From  the  vantage 
point  of  taxpayers,  it  is  naive  to  think  that 
the  present  government  will  pay  the  cost  of 


the  changes.  Whether  it  is  from  national, 
provincial,  or  municipal  coffers,  it  is  still 
tax  money  that  will  be  spent.  My  support 
of  any  additional  expenditures  needed  to 
create  an  entirely  separate  educational 
system  would  require  a strong  rationale 
about  the  benefits  for  both  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  children. 

Extensions 

Finally,  the  discussions  surrounding  the 
government  initiative  must  address  some  of 


Should  we  consider,  at  this  point, 
a voucher  system  for  parents  who 
want  to  send  their  children  to 
separate  schools,  public  schools, 
private  schools,  alternative  schools, 
home  schools? 


the  ramifications  that  will  spread  to  other 
areas  of  our  educational  system.  For 
example,  what  kinds  of  policies  will 
promote  the  diversity  of  our  population 
while  maintaining  some  fabric  of  unity? 
Should  we  consider,  at  this  point,  a 
voucher  system  for  parents  who  want  to 
send  their  children  to  separate  schools, 
public  schools,  private  schools,  alternative 
schools,  home  schools?  What  kind  of 
training  is  appropriate  for  the  various 
educational  settings?  Should  there  be 
Catholic  teacher  training  programs?  As 
Catholics  are  now  approaching  a majority 
of  the  population  in  the  Province,  what  is 
their  attitude  toward  those  who  now  hold 
minority  positions  such  as  Jewish  and 
fundamentalist  Protestant  groups  who  can 
no  more  accept  the  way  the  public  schools 
function  than  they  could? 

Conclusion 

The  issue  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  was  how  can  we  make  this 
government  initiative  work  to  the  benefit  of 
the  education  of  all  children  in  the 
Province.  I believe  if  we  can  both  frankly 
discuss  some  fundamental  problems  about 
the  nature  of  schooling  and  establish  the 
need  in  the  minds  of  all  groups  for  two 
distinct  systems,  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  we  will  emerge  in  Ontario  with 
something  exciting,  stimulating,  and  unique 
in  the  delivery  of  quality  education.  But 
even  more  than  clarity  and  frankness,  we 
will  need  to  have  a new  spirit  of 
co-operation  at  the  local  and  provincial 
levels.  Such  co-operation  and  understand- 
ing, especially  at  the  provincial  levels,  has 
so  far  not  been  particularly  evident. 
Opportunity  for  discussion — and  maybe 
more  time  than  is  available — is  necessary. 

In  the  end,  the  question  remains:  is 
eduction  for  government  or  parents, 
trustees  or  teachers,  or  is  it  for  kids?  □ 


In  the  next  issue,  Orbit  will  publish  a 
response  — from  both  sides  — to  the 
questions  Dr.  Hickcox  has  raised. 
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WHAT'S 

ALTERNATIVE 


ABOUT 

TORONTO'S 


ALTERNATIVE 

SCHOOLS? 


Malcolm  A.  Levin,  OISE 

Twenty-one  alternative  schools  currently 
offer  programs  for  children  and  young 
adults  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education.  Several  more 
operate  within  other  Metro  boards  and 
throughout  Ontario.  Alternative  public 
schools  are  now  an  established  feature  of 
the  urban  educational  scene  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.1  Since  the  creation  of 
Toronto’s  first  public  alternative  schools  in 
1970,  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
trustees  have  been  asking,  sometimes 
rather  sharply,  “What  makes  these  schools 
‘alternative’?’’  In  this  brief  essay,  I will 
attempt  to  answer  that  question  and  as  well 
to  underscore  the  political  significance  of 
the  development  of  alternative  schools 
within  the  Toronto  Board. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixties,  following  the 
brief  flowering  of  independent  free  schools 
in  Ontario,  the  new  alternative  schools 
were  seen  by  many  as  free  schools  by 
another  name.  This  perception  was  not 
entirely  fantastic:  early  alternative  schools 
within  the  public  system  such  as  SEED, 
MAGU,  and  ALPHA  shared  with  such 


independent  free  schools  of  the  sixties  as 
Everdale  Place,  Superschool,  and  Point 
Blank  a commitment  to  individualism, 
voluntarism,  self-determination,  commun- 
ity self-government,  egalitarian  social 
relationships,  and  progressive  pedagogy. 
They  stressed  personal  and  social 
development  over  preparation  for  univer- 
sity and/or  jobs  and  socialization  into 
society-as-it-is.  Holistic  educational  ac- 
tivities and  experiences  took  precedence 
over  narrow  skill  training  in  mental  and 
manual  tasks.  The  cultivation  of  individual 
interests  and  intrinsic  motivation  for 
learning  replaced  grades  and  punishment  as 
strategies  for  “motivating”  students  to 
learn.  Compulsory  attendance  was  es- 
chewed, even  at  the  weekly  school 
meetings,  where  teachers  and  students 
thrashed  out  issues  of  school  policy  and 
practice.  Students  were  not,  as  many 
outsiders  thought,  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  but  they  were  free  not  to  do  what 
did  not  please  them.  Teachers,  though 
constrained  by  existing  Ministry.  Board, 
and  Federation  regulations,  were  also  free 
to  develop  their  own  curricula  and  to  run 
the  day-to-day  affairs  of  their  schools  in 


Upper  left  - Spectrum  Alternative  School. 
Lower  right  - Beaches  Alternative  School. 

accordance  with  their  own  professional 
judgment  rather  than  the  dictates  of 
professional  administrators.  Contrasting 
their  school-communities  to  the  regular 
neighborhood  public  schools  of  the  time, 
many  students  and  parents  enthusiastically 
embraced  the  “free  school"  label. 

As  free  schools  fell  into  deeper  academic 
disrepute  in  the  early  seventies,  alternative 
school  teachers  and  parents  attempted  to 
shed  the  label,  stressing  instead  the  themes 
of  community,  progressive  pedagogy  (indi- 
vidualized programming  and  experiential 
learning),  and  egalitarian  relationships 
among  staff,  students,  and  parents.  But  the 
free  school  label  stuck,  partly  fuelled  by 
unabashed  anarchists  within  the  schools 
themselves  and  by  increasingly  defensive 
and  hostile  critics  from  the  regular  public 
schools.  As  Ontario's  government  reneged 
on  its  commitment  to  the  progressive 
principles  outlined  in  the  H all-Dennis 
Report  and  embraced  the  burgeoning. 
USA-based  “Back-to-Basics”  movement, 
the  free  school  label  became  a distinct 
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liability  for  alternative  public  schools 
struggling  to  establish  their  legitimacy 
within  the  system. 

The  term  “free  school”  has  been  closely 
associated  with  A.  S.  Neill’s  Summerhill,  a 
residential  community  school  established 
in  England  in  the  1920s  by  the  third  son  of 
a stern  Scottish  schoolmaster  who  served 
as  an  apprentice  in  his  father’s  village 
school.  Ironically,  while  Neill  stressed  the 
importance  of  freedom  for  human  growth 
and  development  and  warned  against  the 
evils  of  compulsion,  his  commitment  to  a 
socialist  communitarian  philosophy  was 
largely  ignored  by  both  his  supporters  and 
his  detractors.  More  importantly,  while 
Neill  regarded  community  self-government 
as  the  cornerstone  of  Summerhill,  those 
who  took  up  the  free  school  label, 
including  early  supporters  of  public  alter- 
natives, did  not  stress  the  centrality  of  this 
theme.  Perhaps  they  took  it  for  granted  as 
a natural  accompaniment  to  freedom  and 
autonomy.  Yet  it  was  community  self- 
government  and  the  sense  of  ownership 
engendered  in  this  concept  which  became 
the  driving  force  of  alternative  schools  and 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  regular 
public  schools  that  shared  their  commit- 
ment to  individualized  programming,  expe- 
riential learning,  and  other  principles  of 
progressive  educational  philosophy  and 
practice  set  forth  by  John  Dewey  and  his 
followers. 

Self-Governing  Communities 
Thus,  my  argument  is  that  the  first 
distinguishing  feature  of  alternative  schools 
in  the  Toronto  system  today  is  their  status 
as  self-governing  communities  accountable 
to  their  own  student,  parent,  and  teacher 
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constituencies  as  well  as  to  the  Board  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  this  sense, 
they  are  “community  schools,”  even 
though  their  communities  are  defined  by 
common  interests  rather  than  geography. 
They  are  also  organized  along  colla- 
borative, co-operative  lines,  and  their 
social  relations  are  egalitarian  rather  than 
hierarchical.  None  of  the  schools  has  a 
full-time  on-site  principal,  and  those  with 
administrative  co-ordinators  or  “program 
heads”  staff  these  positions  from  among 
their  own  teaching  membership;  thus 
program  heads  are  “first  among  equals” 
and  typically  hold  limited  tenure  in  their 
positions.  The  full-time  professional  admin- 
istrators in  the  system  stay  at  arms  length 
except  when  their  authority  to  sign  official 
documents  or  carry  out  Board  mandates  is 
required.  In  most  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  two  of  the  high  schools, 
parents  participate  in  the  internal  gover- 
nance and,  in  some  cases,  the  actual 
day-to-day  administration.  In  the  secon- 
dary schools,  students  are  at  least  consult- 
ed, if  not  invited,  to  participate  in  decisions 
about  school  policy.  As  trained  profes- 
sionals, teachers  typically  dominate  the 
governing  structures  of  these  schools  and 
enjoy  a degree  of  professional  autonomy 
unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the  public 
system.2 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  21  schools 
are  alike  in  their  governance  and 
decision-making  structures.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  vary  greatly,  ranging  from 
schools  run  entirely  by  their  teaching  staffs 
to  schools  where  teachers,  students,  and 
parents  share  in  the  governance  of  the 
school.  Some  of  the  schools  have  represen- 
tative governing  bodies  (boards);  others 
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operate  on  a looser  town  meeting  model. 
Some  staffs  appoint  program  co-ordinators 
to  take  on  the  administrative  responsibili- 
ties for  the  school;  others  operate  as 
collectives,  sharing  or  rotating  administra- 
tive chores.  Yet  despite  these  variations, 
alternative  schools  are  community-con- 
trolled  to  an  extent  unparallelled  by  other 
schools  operating  under  the  Board. 

Consistent  Educational  Philosophy 

A second  important  characteristic  of 
alternative  schools  in  Toronto  is  that  each 


★ alternative  senior  school  ★ 


offers  a consistent  educational  philosophy 
and  set  of  practices,  providing  a sense  of 
continuity  across  Subjects  and  grade  levels. 
While  regular  public  schools  often  espouse 
a general  philosophy  of  education,  the 
diversity  of  their  staffs  and  student 
populations  militates  against  consistency  in 
philosophy  or  practice.  Alternative  schools 
are  less  susceptible  to  the  fragmentation  of 
curriculum  priorities  and  teaching  practices 
characteristic  of  most  large  public  schools 
because  teachers,  students,  and  parents  are 
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self-selected  and  they  tend  to  relate  at  a 
more  intimate  level.  Again,  I am  not 
suggesting  that  alternative  school  teachers 
do  not  vary  in  their  priorities  and  practices. 
Indeed,  research  suggests  that  while  they 
may  share  a broad  commitment  to  princi- 
ples of  progressive  pedagogy,  they  vary  in 
the  emphasis  they  place  on  such  specific 
elements  as  basic  literacy  skills,  social 
development,  and  the  cultivation  of  indi- 
vidual interests. 


Flexibility  and  Resourcefulness 

Third,  alternative  schools  in  Toronto  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  schools  by  the 
degree  of  flexibility  they  are  able  to 
maintain  in  programming  and  the  use  of 
in-school  time.  Moreover,  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily resourceful  in  making  do  with 
their  generally  poorer  facilities  and  their 
more  limited  access  to  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  support  staff.  And  they  have  to 
be  resourceful  because  as  small  recently 
established  schools  they  are  disadvantaged 
under  the  existing  staffing  and  funding 
formulas,  which  are  geared  to  large  student 
enrolments  and  teaching  staffs.3  Several 
schools  rely  on  parents  and  community 
volunteers  to  help  staff  their  programs,  and 
all  the  elementary  alternatives  depend  on 
annual  fund-raising  drives  to  purchase 


Some  of  the  alternative  school  programs 
available  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 


additional  equipment,  to  finance  school 
trips,  and  to  provide  some  monetary 
compensation  to  additional  resource  per- 
sonnel.4 Such  activities  also  enhance  the 
feeling  of  community. 

The  flexibility  and  resourcefulness  of 
alternative  schools  create  opportunities  for 
innovative  programming  and  one-on-one 
student/teacher  encounters  that  do  not,  but 
could,  exist  in  regular  schools  if  they  were 
restructured  on  more  collaborative,  co- 
operative lines.  Even  large  composite  high 
schools  could  be  broken  down  into  distinct 
subunits  (schools-within-a-school)  with  dif- 
ferent program  emphases,  non-hierarchical 
relationships,  decentralized  decision 
making,  and  self-government. 


down  barriers  of  class  and  race  and/or  to 
retain  troubled  students  in  the  system, 
these  were,  with  few  exceptions,  extensions 
of  the  bureaucracy  rather  than  grassroots 
projects  initiated  by  the  community. 

Just  as  the  free  school  label  was  shed  a 
decade  or  more  ago,  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  drop  the  “alternative  school” 
label.  For  what  we  are  witnessing  in 
Toronto  is  the  continuing  evolution  of  a 
movement  for  community  education  that 
began  in  the  late  1 960s.  Parents,  teachers, 
and  students  did  not  struggle  to  establish 
Toronto’s  alternative  schools  simply  to 
provide  “different”  programs  or  to  imple- 
ment curricular  innovations,  though  these 
were  important  in  their  charters;  the 
schools  were  also  established  to  fill  a void 
created  by  the  historical  exclusion  of 
parents  from  the  formal  education  of  their 
children  and  the  exclusion  of  teachers  and 
students  from  the  decision-making  proces- 
ses that  determine  how  learning  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  classroom.  In  this  sense, 
alternative  schools  are  part  of  a larger 
political  movement  to  make  Toronto's 
school  system  responsive  to  the  aspira- 
tions, needs,  and  desires  of  its  citizens  and 
less  responsive  to  the  shifting  dictates  of 
bureaucracies  and  the  demands  of  cor- 
porations. Thus  alternative  schools,  co- 
operative day  care  programs.  Heritage 
Language  programs,  and  parent  represen- 
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A Model  of  Community  Control 

The  prospects  for  the  decentralization  of 
educational  decision  making  are,  admitted- 
ly, not  promising  in  the  current  political 
climate.  However,  Toronto’s  alternative 
public  schools  have  demonstrated  that 
participatory  democracy  and  community 
control  flourish,  even  in  a modern  bureau- 
cratic school  system.  In  this  respect,  the 
Toronto  experience  may  be  unique  in 
North  America,  for  while  many  American 
cities  established  “alternative”  programs 
in  the  seventies  as  “magnets”  to  break 
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Notes 

1.  At  present,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 100  alternative  schools  are  operat- 
ing under  public  boards  in  urban  centres 
across  Canada. 

2.  My  own  research  suggests  that  self- 
government  is  as  beneficial  for  teachers  as 
Neill  claims  it  is  for  children.  See  M.  A. 
Levin  and  F.  Gladstone,  “Working  in 
Public  Alternative  Schools:  Elementary,” 
Unpublished  research  report,  OISE,  1982. 

3.  Because  alternative  schools  have  been 
unusually  resourceful  in  funding  resources 
not  provided  by  the  Board,  they  have  been 
thought  to  be  “privileged”  by  critics  and 
even  by  some  supporters.  In  reality,  except 
for  teaching  staff,  they  do  not  receive  the 
“normal”  resources  from  the  Board.  Some 
are  located  in  drafty  portables  or  crowded 
into  a small  wing  of  an  existing  school 
building.  Facilities  for  physical  education, 
music,  science,  and  shopwork  are  either 
inadequate  or  non-existent.  None  has  even 
a part-time  guidance  or  career  counsellor. 
Toronto’s  alternative  schools  are  probably 
cheaper  to  operate  than  regular  schools. 

4.  While  parental  fund-raising  activities 
may  be  viewed  from  a political  perspective 
as  undercutting  efforts  to  gain  more 
provincial  government  support  for  public 
schools,  they  underscore  the  need  for 
immediate  relief  from  the  effects  of  under- 
funding,  which  is  affecting  all  of  Toronto’s 
schools  in  one  way  or  another.  A recent 
Board  of  Education  research  survey 
indicated  that  over  80  percent  of  Toronto’s 
schools  engage  in  some  form  or  another  of 
fund-raising.  Given  the  overall  squeeze  on 
funds  for  all  public  services,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  parents  to  sacrifice 
their  children’s  schooling  while  awaiting  an 
uncertain  future  economic  recovery. 

5.  See  Mario  Fantini,  Public  Schools  of 
Choice  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1973). 


tation  on  school  staffing  committees  are  all 
of  a piece.  And  all  are  currently  threatened 
by  bureaucratic  initiatives  (for  example, 

Bill  127)  aimed  at  undermining  local 
community  influence  and  control  over  our 
schools. 

Alternative  public  schools  provide  a 
model — though  not  the  only  model — of 
community  control  in  education.  To  mar- 
ginalize them  as  the  “lunatic  fringe”  of  the 
system  is  to  trivialize  and  ignore  this 
political  significance.  Through  its  long- 
standing open  enrolment  policy,  the  To- 
ronto Board  of  Education  has  legitimized 
the  concept  of  choice  in  public  schooling 
and  has  effectively  made  all  of  its  schools 
“schools  of  choice,”  to  borrow  a phrase 
from  Mario  Fantini.5  But  the  central 
political  issue,  now  and  always,  is  “who 
owns  the  schools?”  An  urban  school 
system  that  returned  ownership  to  its 
diverse  communities — whether  they  are 
constituted  geographically  or  by  shared 
goals  and  values — would  make  a giant  step 
toward  fulfilling  the  democratic  ideals  on 
which  universal  public  education  rests. 
Some  small  steps  in  that  direction  have 
been  taken  in  Toronto,  but  as  the  current 
economic  crisis  deepens  and  as  the 
proverbial  pendulum  continues  its  swing  to 
the  right,  supporters  will  have  to  work 
even  harder  just  to  hold  the  line.D 


Contact  Alternative  School. 


onzon 

ALTERNATIVE  SENIOR  SCHOOL 


V Hawthorne  Bilingual  Alternative  School. 
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Aids  to  Learning  Offered  by  Theories 
of  Cognitive  Development 


Ouida  M.  Wright, 

Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

Jean  Piaget  left  to  educators  a legacy  of 
such  scope  and  promise  that  we  do  not  yet 
fully  comprehend  either  its  meaning  or  its 
implications  for  learning.  His  theories  have 
been  discussed  in  numerous  books  and 
articles.  Orbit,  for  example,  featured  in 
1972  the  incisive  summaries  of  Piaget’s 
“ages  and  stages”  theories  of  human 
growth  by  OISE  professor  Robbie  Case. 
Ten  years  later,  Orbit  published  a moving 
tribute  in  Piaget’s  memory  by  Ministry 
Education  Officer  Murray  Wood.  But  why 
Piaget?  And  why  Piaget  now  again? 

Piaget  provided  educators  with  the  first, 
single  comprehensive  framework  upon 
which  the  entire  educational  structure 
could  be  built.  He  described  in  detail  the 
stages  of  intellectual  development  (which 
most  human  beings  experience  and  of 
which  all  are  capable)  and  offered  sugges- 
tions for  instruction.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
his  theory  is  flawless:  he  himself  freely 
acknowledged  throughout  his  lifetime  the 
criticism  of  other  researchers.  But  rather 
than  diminishing  his  efforts,  this  encour- 
aged educators  to  continue  to  study  his 
ideas,  to  experiment  with  them,  and  to 
develop  instructional  technologies  based 
upon  them.  Since  Piagetian  theory  has 
been  elaborated  by  more  than  50  years  of 
research,  I will  give  special  consideration 
to  it  in  the  following  discussion  of  the  aid 
to  learning  offered  by  theories  of  cognitive 
development. 

Piagetian  Theory 

In  working  with  Theophile  Simon  on 
developing  a standardized  intelligence  test, 
Piaget  eventually  became  more  interested  in 
“wrong  answers”  than  correct  ones.  Over 
time,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that. the 
thought  of  younger  children  is  different 
from  the  thought  of  older  ones  and  that  the 
thinking  of  children  differs  from  that  of 
adults.  His  observations  led  him  to  reject  a 
quantitative  definition  of  intelligence  and  to 
regard  the  standardized  test  as  too  rigid  an 
instrument  for  the  assessment  of  children’s 
intellectual  development. 

From  his  observations,  Piaget  became 
convinced  that  the  human  intellect  de- 
velops in  a series  of  four  major  stages  of 
growth: 

— sensorimotor  (birth  to  2 years) 

— preoperational  thought  (2-7  years) 

— concrete  operations  (7-11  wars) 

— formal  operations  ( / 1-14  years  and  above) 
The  stages  are  only  rough  estimates  and 


vary  from  individual  to  individual  and 
culture  to  culture  the  world  over.  Some 
persons  pass  through  the  stages  at  varying 
speeds  and  some  go  further  than  others. 

Yet  no  stage  is  missed  and  the  skills 
achieved  in  the  earlier  stages  are  retained 
when  later  stages  begin.  In  addition,  not 
everyone  evolves  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
formal  operations,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

The  stages  may  be  further  subdivided  into 
phases. 

This  evolution  is  a gradual,  continuous 
process.  Each  stage  is  a culmination  of  the 
previous  one  and  a preparation  for  the  one 
which  follows.  Each  stage  lays  the 
groundwork  for  the  next,  and  none  can  be 
skipped  or  hurried.  Each  of  these  stages  is 
marked  by  specific  observable  charac- 
teristics. 

Sensorimotor  Period  (birth  to  2 years) 

Before  this  first  period  is  over,  the  infant 
learns  to  transform  a number  of  reflex 
responses  into  flexible  patterns  of  be- 
havior. According  to  Piaget,  the  reflexes 
develop  through  six  substages  into  or- 
ganized behavior  patterns  or  schemas 
which  can  be  used  intentionally  to  solve 
problems. 

During  this  period,  the  child  learns  to 
co-ordinate  perceptual  and  motor  func- 
tions: to  recognize  that  objects  exist  even 
when  they  cannot  be  seen;  to  co-ordinate 
the  parts  of  an  object  into  a whole  which  is 
recognizable  from  different  perspectives. 
Most  significantly,  the  child  learns  to 
speak — a fantastic  achievement  often  taken 
for  granted  because  the  vast  majority  of  us 
acquire  speech  almost  effortlessly.  Yet  it 
remains  a milestone  in  human  develop- 
ment, leading  to  increasingly  sophisticated 
forms  of  communication. 

The  next  three  periods  are  “operational" 
in  increasingly  complex  ways.  By  opera- 
tions, Piaget  meant  such  actions  as 
combining  and  ordering  which  take  place  in 
the  mind  and  originate  in  the  sensorimotor 
period. 

Preoperational  Thought  (2—7  wars ) 

During  the  period  of  preoperational 
thought,  children  gradually  acquire  compe- 
tence in  language,  beginning  with  their  first 
attempts  at  graphic  representation — scrib- 
bling. drawing,  painting — the  precursors  of 
reading.  In  the  professional  literature,  this 
period  tends  to  be  identified  by  what 
children  cannot  do.  We  often  read  that 
pupils  of  this  age  are  egocentric,  that  they 
are  unable  to  take  into  consideration  other 
than  the  most  striking  features  of  an  object, 
that  they  cannot  focus  on  several  dimen- 
sions of  a problem  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  they  cannot  cope  with  problems 
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concerning  time,  causality,  space, 
measurement,  quantity,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
but  they  are  also  active,  dynamic  individ- 
uals with  inquiring  minds.  They  learn  at  a 
great  rate,  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills 
which  give  them  satisfaction  and  on  which 
they  will  base  later  learning. 

Concrete  Operations  ( 7-11  years ) 

During  this  period,  children  acquire  all  the 
competencies  they  lacked  during  the  period 
of  preoperational  thought.  This  period  is 
marked  by  the  ability  to  solve  problems, 
provided  they  are  presented  in  concrete 
and  observable  forms  within  the  child’s 
experience.  The  child  at  the  concrete 
operational  stage  is  able  to  think  creative- 
ly, to  solve  problems,  and  to  analyze — as 
long  as  the  operations  deal  directly  with 
objects,  with  things  within  the  child’s 
experience.  Thinking  must  be  performed 
on  reality  not  on  propositions. 

While  problem  solving  is  still  unsystema- 
tic, and  often  by  trial  and  error,  the  child  is 
developing  an  increasing  ability  to  manipu- 
late things  mentally,  to  plan  ahead,  and  to 
approach  problems  systematically.  But  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  problems  should 
be  put  in  concrete  terms  where  “doing” 
can  support  “thinking.” 

Formal  Operations  (11-14  years  and  above) 
When  students  can  manipulate  ideas 
abstractly,  without  the  assistance  of  con- 
crete forms,  they  have  reached  the  stage  of 
formal  operations.  At  this  stage,  they  are 
able  to  anticipate  more  than  one  solution  to 
a problem,  to  hypothesize.  They  can  live  in 
the  present,  but  theorize  about  the  past  and 
the  future,  the  distant  as  well  as  the 
immediate.  They  can  go  beyond  the  real  to 
the  possible,  from  the  possible  to  the 
wildly  speculative.  Students  at  the  level  of 
formal  operations  are  able  to  design 
experiments  thoroughly,  to  observe  accu- 
rately, and  to  draw  logical  conclusions. 

Piaget  cautions,  however,  that  students 
reach  the  stage  of  formal  reasoning  in 
different  areas  according  to  their  aptitudes 
and  that  the  way  in  which  these  formal 
structures  are  used  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  in  all  cases.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  individuals  do  not  use  formal  thought 
consistently  but  will  continue  to  make  use 
of  concrete  operations  as  circumstances 
require. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
in  the  period  of  formal  operations  is  the 
students’  ability  to  process  language.  They 
increasingly  use  language  to  probe  thought 
and,  for  the  first  time,  to  experience 
metaphor.  However,  although  thought  and 
language  are  related,  facile  speech  is  not 
necessarily  an  index  of  mature  thought. 

Implications  for  Learning 

From  Piaget,  we  can  deduce  several 

important  implications  for  learning. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  one  is  that 
mental  and  physical  activities  nourish  each 
other.  As  children  act  on,  and  interact 
with,  their  environment,  they  gain  under- 
standing of  a vast  range  of  knowledge  and 


achieve  competence  in  a wide  array  of 
skills.  As  children  interact  with  others, 
they  acquire  social  skills  and  competencies 
which  are  useful  in  themselves  but  which 
also  facilitate  acquisition  of  knowledge 
about  themselves,  their  peers,  and  their 
world. 

Second,  students  become  “ready”  for 
different  things  at  different  times.  Although 
all  children  pass  through  the  stages,  they 
do  so  at  their  own  speed.  But  teachers  dare 
not  wait  for  children  to  be  ready!  They 
must  provide  the  environment  and  the 
activities  in  which  and  through  which 
children  will  become  ready.  Readiness  is 
not  a passive  thing;  it  is  the  active  growth 
and  development  toward  the  realization  of 
the  child’s  potential. 

Third,  Piaget  makes  it  plain  that  the 
internal  and  the  external  must  interact  for 
growth  to  take  place.  Children  must 
interact  socially  to  grow  intellectually.  But 
neither  maturation,  nor  physical  exper- 
ience, nor  social  interaction  is  enough 
either  singly  or  in  combination.  These  are 
co-ordinated  by  equilibration,  sometimes 
called  self-regulation,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuous interaction  of  the  child’s  mind  on 
the  reality  around  him.  Intellectual  activity 
is  an  active  process.  The  individual  must 
act  on  the  environment,  to  uncover  new 
problems,  and  to  find  solutions. 

Fourth,  a significant  contribution  of 
Piaget’s,  which  is  often  overlooked,  de- 
rives from  his  careful  observation  of 
individual  children.  His  experience  with  his 
own  three  children — Lucienne,  Laurent, 
and  Jaqueline — led  him  to  realize  that 
infancy  is  not  a passive  but  an  active 
search  for  meaning.  Normal  healthy 
children  bring  this  active  curiosity 
to  school  with  them.  If  the  teacher 
provides  the  environment  in  which  they 
can  continue  to  exercise  this  healthy 
curiosity  and  to  explore  their  environment, 
learning  takes  place. 

Above  all,  although  all  children  share  the 
characteristics  of  humankind,  each  is  an 
individual.  They  will  profit  best  from  an 
education  which  takes  both  considerations 
into  account. 


Modifications  of  Piagetian  Theory 
The  research  of  Patricia  Arlin  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  has  added 
an  exciting  new  dimension  to  Piaget’s  stage 
of  formal  operations.  Arlin  (1975)  suggests 
that  “formal  operational  thinking  is  not 
necessarily  the  final  equilibrium”  and  that 
development  of  thought  continues  to  an 
observable  fifth  stage.  She  divides  formal 
operations  into  two  distinct  stages:  prob- 
lem solving  and  problem  finding.  This  is  a 
comparatively  new  idea,  still  to  be 
examined  and  tested,  but  it  does  provide 
some  explanation  for  the  variability  in 
performance  of  students  in  this  age  range 
who  have  comparable  levels  of  ability. 

A second  surprising  finding  is  that  only 
limited  numbers  of  students  in  secondary 
school  attain  the  level  of  formal  operations. 
The  work  of  Herman  Epstein  (1978),  a 
neurophysicist  at  Brandeis  University, 
suggests  that  the  failure  of  many  students 
to  do  well  in  school  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  required  to  think  in 
abstract  terms  when  they  are  still  function- 
ing at  the  level  of  concrete  operations.  This 
observation  is  supported  by  Michael 
Shayer  (1981)  at  the  Centre  for  Science  and 
Mathematics  Education  at  Chelsea  Col- 
lege, London.  Results  from  a study  done 
on  some  12,000  students  show  that  by  age 
14  only  a quarter  will  reach  the  stage  of 
formal  operations  and  at  16  only  about  a 
third.  As  well,  when  adolescents  are 
fatigued  or  bored,  they  may  not  fully 
display  the  level  of  thought  of  which  they 
are  capable.  The  Piagetian  model  of  formal 
operations  describes  the  optimum  function- 
ing of  adolescents,  and  not  necessarily 
their  typical  performance. 

Other  researchers  and  scholars  disagree 
with  significant  aspects  of  Piaget’s  findings 
and  challenge  both  their  validity  and  their 
usefulness  in  the  educational  setting. 
Margaret  Donaldson,  who  spent  a term  in 
Piaget’s  research  institute  in  Geneva, 
challenges  in  her  book,  Children’s  Minds, 
Piaget’s  claim  that  children  under  7 
consistently  demonstrate  egocentric  be- 
havior. She  suggests  that  children  in  the 
preoperational  stage  of  development  are 
not  necessarily  unable  to  see  things  from 
another’s  point  of  view;  it  may  be  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  task.  Thus  it  is  not 
so  much  that  they  fail  to  reason  but  that 
they  fail  to  understand  what  is  required  of 
them.  She  points  out  that  children  cannot 
be  expected  to  perform  well  in  situations 
which  do  not  make  sense  to  them  and 
stresses  the  need  for  instructional  settings 
to  be  as  meaningful  and  as  close  to  “real 
life”  as  possible. 

Are  the  Piagetian  stages  really  useful  to 
educators?  Is  it  possible,  or  wise,  to 
sequence  curriculum  materials  according  to 
Piaget’s  description  of  stage-related  be- 
haviors? These  questions  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  heated 
debates.  However,  one  of  the  most 
practical  approaches  to  Piaget’s  stage 
theory  is  offered  by  OISE’s  Robbie  Case 
who  has  developed  a Neo-Piagetian  view 
of  intellectual  development  and  instruction. 
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When  Case  applied  his  approach  to  the 
Piagetian  task  of  conservation,  79  percent 
of  the  children  who  had  received  instruc- 
tion based  on  its  principles  showed  clear 
evidence  of  mastery  compared  with  32 
percent  of  the  children  who  had  received 
other  instruction.  When  applied  to  cur- 
riculum, 30  percent  of  the  group  who  had 
received  the  specially  designed  instruction 
showed  mastery  compared  with  10  percent 
who  had  received  conventional  instruction. 
This  research  appears  to  support  Donald- 
son’s claim  that  the  stages  can  be  enhanced 
and  demonstrates  the  need  for  meaningful 
instruction  geared  to  the  developmental 
needs  of  the  learners. 

\x\Mind  in  Society,  Lev  Vygotsky  (1978, 
p.  86)  refers  to  “the  distance  between  the 
actual  developmental  level  as  determined 
by  independent  problem  solving  and  the 
level  of  potential  development  as  deter- 
mined through  problem  solving  under  adult 
guidance  or  in  collaboration  with  more 
capable  peers”  as  the  zone  of  proximal 
development.  This  observation  further  sup- 
ports Donaldson’s  point  of  view  and 
defines  the  essential  role  of  the  teacher  as 
facilitating  growth  from  what  learners  are 
able  to  do  independently  to  what  they  are 
able  to  achieve  with  appropriate  guidance. 
Nevertheless,  other  researchers,  Desforges 
and  Brown  (1979),  for  example,  contend 
that  the  application  of  Piagetian  stage 
theory  to  curriculum  is  neither  useful  nor 
valid  and  that  it  would  be  more  worthwhile 
to  tackle  the  problem  directly  and  explore 
why  children  fail  with  particular  materials 
and  succeed  with  others. 

Cognitive  Levels  Matching 
In  December  1980,  the  Calgary  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics  Project,  jointly  funded 
by  the  Planning  and  Research  Branch  of 
the  Alberta  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
Calgary  Board  of  Education,  reported  a 
considerable  gap  between  student  cognitive 
level  and  curricular  demand  in  the  context 
of  grade  7 and  8 fractions  and  ratios.  The 
study  showed  that  a concrete,  process- 
oriented  approach  can  result  in  signi- 
ficantly improved  achievement  in  (and 
attitude  toward)  fractions  and  ratios.  This 
finding  appears  to  support  the  point  of  view 
of  Michael  Shayer  and  Philip  Adey  (1981) 
who  argue  that  existing  science  and 
mathematics  courses  are  grossly  mis- 
matched to  the  cognitive  level  of  the 
majority  of  pupils.  They  urge  greater 
investigation  into  this  new  area  of  study 
that  is  now  being  called  “cognitive  levels 
matching.” 

In  the  fall  of  1982,  Toronto  Board  staff 
visited  Shoreham-Wading  River  School 
District  on  Long  Island  to  observe  a 
Cognitive  Levels  Matching  Project  de- 
signed to  help  teachers  assess  the  cognitive 
developmental  levels  of  students  and  to 
analyze  curricula  in  terms  of  students’ 
cognitive  demands.  Their  preliminary 
findings  seem  to  corroborate  those  of 
Shayer  and  Adey.  They  found,  for 
example,  that  although  the  majority  of 
students  in  the  13-14  years  age  group  are 


unable  to  reason  on  the  formal  operational 
level,  much  of  the  earth  science  curriculum 
requires  formal  operational  thought.  They 
therefore  stress  the  necessity  of  modifying 
and  adapting  material  for  groups  of 
students  having  a wider  range  of  cognitive 
abilities. 

Despite  current  controversy,  it  appears 
that  matching  curriculum  and  instruction  to 
cognitive  and  developmental  levels  will 


produce  a significant  increase  in  learning. 
But  to  do  so,  one  must  begin  with  some 
understanding  of  the  structures  underlying 
adolescent  thought.  In  much  the  same  way 
as  young  children  need  to  act  on  objects  in 
order  to  develop  a repertoire  of  exper- 
iences upon  which  they  can  reflect  and 
build  concepts,  adolescents  need  a particu- 
lar kind  of  instruction  to  develop  formal 
reasoning.  For  they  may  have  the  cognitive 
potential  for  formal  reasoning,  but  certain 
types  of  instruction  and  experience  are 
required  to  produce  the  behaviors 
associated  with  this  level  of  development. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ability  to 
abstract  from  a series  of  experiences  and  to 
probe  for  inner  thought  is  not  an  absolute 
plateau  that  once  achieved  will  remain 
constant.  An  individual’s  performance  may 
range  from  preoperational  to  formal  opera- 
tions depending  on  the  topic  and  the 
circumstances.  Learning  a new  topic  or 
idea  requires  a certain  amount  of  concrete 
experience.  A second  important  point  is 
that  as  teachers  we  still  need  to  consider 
alternatives  to  cognitive  levels  matching. 
Briefly  put,  we  need  to  “educate"  the 
thinking  skills,  to  encourage  pupils,  within 
the  limits  of  their  experience,  to  explore, 
question,  challenge,  hypothesize,  and  to 
evaluate. 

Research  on  Brain  Function 

Ever  since  Wilder  Penfield  gently  touched 
the  pulsing  mass  of  a living  human  brain, 
evoking  memories  and  sensations  at  will, 
the  imagination  has  been  fired  with  dreams 
of  harnessing  this  powerhouse  more  effec- 
tively. And  in  recent  years,  a great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  directed  to  research  on 
how  the  brain  functions  and  the  impli- 
cations for  education.  A number  of 
emerging  theories  engage  our  attention. 

Brain  Growth  Periodization 
While  some  researchers  disagree  with 
aspects  of  Piaget’s  theory  of  intellectual 
development,  the  debate  over  the  theories 
of  brain  development  is  much  more  heated. 
One  such  controversial  theory  is  that  of 
brain  growth  periodization  which  is  based 
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on  the  work  of  Herman  Epstein.  Contrary 
to  the  assumption  of  a continuous  growth 
pattern  on  which  our  curriculum  is  based, 
this  theory  suggests  that  the  brain  grows  in 
spurts,  in  short  periods  of  rapid  growth, 
interspersed  with  plateaus,  or  longer  less 
active  periods  in  which  new  functions  are 
integrated  into  the  cognitive  system.  The 
growth  spurts,  each  of  which  is  likely  to 
last  no  longer  than  six  months,  occur 
between  the  ages  of  3-10  months,  2-4 
years,  6-8  years,  10-12  years,  and  14-16 
years.  Epstein  (1976,  p.  26)  observes  that 
“the  spurt  periods  are  times  when  children 
are  capable  of  new  intellectual  per- 
formance and  . . . school  curriculum  should 
be  restructured  to  take  advantage  of  these 
periods  of  enhanced  learning  capacity.” 
Epstein  also  points  out  that  the  brain 
growth  spurt  of  girls  between  10-12  is 
about  twice  that  of  boys,  but  that  the 
opposite  is  true  in  the  14-16  age  group.  He 
suggests: 

A simple  hypothesis  would  be  that  girls  need  a 
very  different  and  more  challenging  curriculum 
from  that  of  boys  at  both  ages,  the  input  being 
far  more  intensive  and  complex  for  girls 
around  age  eleven,  and  correspondingly  less 
intense  and  complex  around  age  fifteen.  . . . the 
failure  to  adapt  educational  inputs  at  this  age 
to  the  far  greater  capacities  of  girls  might  be 
responsible  for  relative  lack  of  females  in  the 
more  theoretical  or  abstract  professions. 
(Epstein,  1978,  p.  167) 

Finally,  researchers  have  observed  that  the 
Piagetian  stages  coincide  with  the  ages  at 
which  the  brain  growth  spurts  take  place. 

Since  some  researchers  are  highly 
critical  of  the  theory  of  brain  growth 
periodization  and  doubt  its  validity,  it 
should  be  approached  with  caution.  It  does 
offer,  though,  some  theoretical  explana- 
tions for  the  readily  observable  slump  in 
achievement  that  students  experience  at 
various  levels  of  the  educational  con- 
tinuum. Further,  the  exponents  of  the 
theory  do  not  suggest  that  children  cannot 
learn  in  plateau  periods^  their  observations 
have  to  do  with  the  kind  of  learning  that  is 
likely  to  take  place. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teaching  profes- 
sion be  aware  of  the  various  possibilities 
which  this  theory  has  to  offer  and  that 
teachers  observe  their  pupils  and  students 
closely  and  ensure  the  use  of  the  most 
efficacious  practices  available. 

Hemispheric  Brain  Function  and  Learning  Style 
Equally  contentious  is  the  role  that 
considerations  of  hemispheric  brain  func- 
tion should  play  in  education.  It  is 
suggested  that  although  the  two  halves  of 
the  brain  are  connected  and  function 
holistically,  they  process  different  kinds  of 
information  in  different  ways.  Each  half  of 
the  brain  appears  to  have  its  own 
specialized  form  of  intellect.  While  the  left 
is  verbal  and  mathematical  and  performs 
with  analytical,  symbolic,  sequential  logic, 
the  right  is  spatial  and  performs  in  a 
synthetic  or  global  as  contrasted  with  an 
analytical  style  of  thought.  Theoretically, 


left-brained  people  are  “good”  at  language 
and  mathematics  while  right-brained 
people  are  more  artistic,  intuitive,  and 
“good  with  their  hands.”  These  obser- 
vations suggest  that  schools  should  use 
balanced  approaches  to  teaching  so  as 
to  nurture  both  halves  of  the  brain. 

Some  researchers  suggest  that  teachers 
must  take  into  consideration  these  dif- 
ferences if  learning  across  the  curriculum  is 
to  take  place  efficiently.  Kenneth  and  Rita 
Dunn  (1978)  suggest  that  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  learn  is  influenced  by  five 
major  kinds  of  stimuli:  environmental, 
emotional,  sociological,  physical,  and 
psychological.  For  example,  the  elements 
within  the  psychological  stimuli  may  relate 
directly  to  cerebral  dominance.  Some 
persons  may  function  in  an  analytic  mode, 
others  in  a synthetic  mode,  others  in  a 
reflective  or  impulsive  mode.  Sociolog- 
ically, some  people  work  best  alone,  others 
with  peers,  as  part  of  a team,  or  with 
adults.  All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  optimum  learning  to  take 
place. 

Other  theories  of  learning  style  have 
been  developed  by  David  Hunt  at  OISE 
(see  the  February  1985  issue  of  Orbit)  and 
Anthony  Gregorc  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  Gregorc  suggests  that  a 
number  of  theories  including  the  three 
theories  mentioned  here— brain  growth 
periodization,  hemispheric  brain  function, 
and  learning  style  theory — provide  strong 
evidence  that  individual  differences  exist 
and  that  instructional  approaches  appro- 
priate to  these  differences  are  necessary. 

The  Toronto  Observation  Project 
For  the  last  five  years,  the  Toronto 
Observation  Project  has  been  involved  in  a 
study  of  curriculum  and  child  development 
theory  in  an  attempt  to  identify  individual 
differences  as  a means  of  promoting 
learning.  Initially,  the  Project  (a  group  of 
principals,  teachers,  co-ordinators,  consul- 
tants, and  superintendents)  focussed  its 
attention  on  Piagetian  theory.  As  the 
Project  progressed,  participants  began  to 
look  at  other  interesting  theories  deriving 
from  the  brain  research  that  has  been 
undertaken  during  the  last  five  to  ten  years. 
The  work  on  brain  growth  periodization  as 
well  as  the  information  on  hemispheric 
brain  function  are  being  watched  with  keen 
interest  as  to  their  possible  implications  for 
curriculum  and  instruction.  The  study  of 
learning  styles  and  their  implications  for 
instruction  is  also  stimulating  a great  deal 
of  attention. 

During  its  existence,  the  Project  pro- 
duced three  publications  which  teachers 
may  find  useful:  Observing  Children  Through 
Their  Formative  Years  (Norris  & Boucher, 
1980),  Readings  in  Adolescent  Development 
(Wright,  1983),  and  Observing  Adolescents  in 
Their  Developing  Years  (Wright,  1984).  (A 
film,  And  Gladly  Teach,  1982,  accompanies 
the  first  publication.)  These  documents 
represent  an  attempt  to  apply  the  theories 
of  cognitive  development  to  classroom 
practice. 

It  is  easy  to  discredit  a theory;  it  is  far 


more  difficult  to  test  a theory  to  determine 
its  validity.  The  process  is  demanding  and 
time  consuming,  but  it  is  a process  which 
practising  teachers  must  go  through  if 
educational  practice  is  to  change  and 
improve.  Researchers  and  practitioners 
must  work  together,  empirically  and 
intuitively,  with  open  minds  to  implement 
curriculum  and  instruction  which  nurture 
students  and  which  help  them  achieve  their 
full  potential  as  they  come  to  terms  with 
the  society  in  which  they  live.D 
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The  Human  Side  of  Comauters 


Roy  Blomstrom, 

Lakeview  High  School,  Thunder  Bay. 

At  the  end  of  the  acknowledgments  section 
of  Arthur  C.  Clarke’s  2010:  Odyssey  Two, 
there  is  a statement  informing  the  reader 
that  the  book  was  composed  on  a 
microcomputer  using  a word-processing 
program,  mailed,  as  a diskette,  from  Sri 
Lanka  to  the  publisher  in  New  York,  and 
corrected  via  a communications  satellite. 

If  you’re  hoping  that  this  article  was 
written  with  a pen  . . . well,  it  wasn’t.  From 
start  to  finish,  it  was  composed  on  a 
microcomputer.  The  software,  a vintage 
1978  word-processing  program,  would  send 
Arthur  C.  Clarke  into  gales  of  laughter  (the 
program  is  in  Basic,  after  all).  Even  so,  the 
program  is  much,  much  mightier  than  the 
pen. 

Consider,  for  a moment,  how  unforgiv- 
ing a pen  (or  typewriter,  for  that  matter) 
can  be.  Every  error,  every  change  of  mind, 
every  lapse  of  attention  leaves  a permanent 
mark  on  the  paper.  The  moving  hand, 
having  writ,  moves  on — and  additions, 
deletions,  and  revisions  make  messes.  The 
word-processor,  in  contrast,  lets  the  writer 


The  computer  is,  for  a teacher,  a 
multi-purpose  tool.  It  is  a calculator,  a 
typewriter,  a simulator,  a games  machine, 
a researcher,  a teacher,  and  even  a device 
to  control  machinery.  It  is  also,  however, 
many  things  for  which  there  are  yet  no 
names.  Consider,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
extensions  of  its  word-processing 
capability. 

English  teachers  dislike  marking.  Why? 
Partly  because  they  become  all  too  aware 
of  the  Catch-22  of  marking:  since  it  is  too 
difficult  to  explain,  in  detail,  what  is  good 
or  bad  about  a piece  of  writing,  marking 
symbols  are  used,  supplemented  by  a terse 
comment  at  the  end;  most  students, 
unfortunately,  understand  neither  the  sym- 
bols nor  the  comment.  What  can  one  do? 
Give  a speech  before  handing  back  the 
papers?  Call  each  student,  in  turn,  to  the 
desk?  Blow  the  dust  off  the  overhead 
projector? 

A word-processor  can  print  out,  in  any 
order,  anything  that  a person  can  write — 
and  that  includes  comments  on  student 
writing.  When  I am  marking  now,  I use  the 
computer  to  create  detailed  critiques  or 
micro-lessons  (they’re  really  not  com- 
ments, anymore).  These  are  printed  out  on 
a sheet  and  returned  with  the  student’s 
writing.  Are  they  read?  Yes,  and  I think 
the  reason  is  more  than  just  that  this  is 
something  new.  For  once,  the  comments 
are  clear  and  detailed  explanations  instead 
of  marginally  legible  marginal  notes. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a micro-lesson  for 
the  die-hard  sophomoric  writer: 

The  essay  suffers,  at  times,  from  your  tendency 
to  make  " blanket  statements."  These  state- 
ments use  words  such  as  "always,"  "never," 
"everyone,"  and  so  on,  to  make  a strong 


point.  The  problem  is  that  such  words  may 
cause  the  reader  to  feel  that  the  writer  is  too 
sure  of  him /herself  and,  consequently,  to  reject 
the  argument.  Try  to  moderate  your  language. 

Here  is  another: 

It  is  hard  to  disagree  with  the  argument  you 
are  presenting — not  because  the  argument 
makes  its  points  strongly,  but  because  the  issue 
you  are  writing  about  is  a "motherhood" 
issue.  You  are  trying  to  make  your  readers 
believe  something  that  they,  undoubtedly, 
already  believe.  A more  interesting  approach 
might  have  been  to  take  the  opposite  side. 
Alternatively,  you  could  have  found  an  issue 
that  was  not  so  full  of  ‘ ‘motherhood.' ' 

If  I were  marking  a set  of  30  essays,  I 
would  probably  have  to  write  out  the  last 
comment  10  times.  By  the  10th  time,  it 
would  have  become  “motherhood”  scrib- 
bled in  the  margin.  Now,  using  the 
computer,  I need  to  write  the  comment 
only  once.  After  that,  the  computer  prints 
out  the  comment  whenever  I think  it  is 
needed.  I read  the  next  paper  while  it's 
busy  typing  for  me. 

Do  I save  time  and  energy?  Well  . . . no. 

It  still  takes  me  just  as  long  to  mark  a set  of 
papers  as  it  used  to.  Every  time  a student 
makes  a new  type  of  error  I have  to  create 
a new  micro-lesson.  However,  marking  has 
become  much  less  frustrating.  I feel  like 
I’m  marking  one  long  paper  now,  not  30. 
Marking  has  turned  into  tutoring,  and 
tutoring  can  be  very  satisfying — especially 
when  you  know  you  have  time  to  carefully 
think  out  what  it  is  that  you  want  to  tell  the 
student. 

Remember  HAL  in  2001 : A Space 
Odyssey?  In  2010:  Odyssey  Two,  he’s  sane. 
And  that’s  how  it  should  be.D 


write  “cleanly.”  Until  the  command  to 
print  is  given,  the  text  is  allowed  to  remain 
unsanctified  (and  undamned)  by  perma- 
nence. Whole  blocks  of  material  may  be 
shifted  about  at  will;  thoughts  can  be 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  paragraphs  and 
then  can  be  made  to  grow  into  whole  new 
sections,  each  section  giving  birth  to  new 
paragraphs.  The  pen  is  mechanical;  the 
computer  is  organic. 

The  computer  teaches  composition 
(composing,  not  grammar)  as  nothing  else 
can.  The  relationship  between  the  position 
of  an  idea  and  the  effect  of  the  idea 
becomes  clear.  Outlines,  those  purveyors 
of  guilt  and  fear  (“If  I don’t  follow  this 
rotten  outline  my  conscience  will  bother 
me  and  my  teacher  will  kill  me!”),  become 
beneficent  and  useful  things.  They  guide, 
instead  of  dictate;  they  disappear  when  no 
longer  needed. 

Should  students  be  taught  to  use  a 
word-processor?  Obviously.  But  let's  not 
stop  there. 
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Welland  Canal  Report: 


A VIDEO  PROJECT 


Bob  Malcomson, 

Glynn  A.  Green  Elementary  School , 
Niagara  South  Board  of  Education 

We  did  it!  We  were  the  first  group  of 
elementary  students  in  our  board  to  plan 
and  prepare  a video.  While  we  didn’t 
pursue  the  pizzazz  style  of  Michael 
Jackson  or  Steven  Spielberg,  we  did  end 
up  with  a product  of  which  we  are  all  very 
proud  and  upon  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
base  future  endeavors. 

The  Welland  Canal 

Our  topic  was  the  history  and  development 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  a water  system  that 
has  been  one  of  the  key  elements  affecting 
the  growth  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
community.  As  a bicentennial  project  and 
as  an  attempt  to  make  the  study  of  history 
and  geography  relevant  to  my  24  grade  7 
and  8 students  at  the  Glynn  A.  Green 
Elementary  School  in  Fonthill,  the  Welland 
Canal  was  a perfect  pick  for  our  under- 
taking. 

Unfortunately,  the  students  who  made 
up  Class  Five,  a segregated  gifted  class, 
did  not  at  first  find  the  idea  of  studying  the 
Welland  Canal  too  thrilling!  The  idea  of 
making  a video  appealed  to  them  instantly, 
but  with  the  Welland  Canal  as  a topic?  The 
students  envisioned  doing  something 
“exciting,”  like  a drama  based  on  a Steven 
King  plot,  or  perhaps  a musical  revue.  The 
Welland  Canal  just  seemed  too  mundane. 

I was  not  surprised  by  this  response.  The 
action-packed  nature  of  today’s  media  can 
make  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  lead  their 
classes  through  the  scholarly  study  of 
seemingly  staid  topics.  However,  the  group 
of  young  people  with  whom  I had  already 
spent  two  terms  of  the  school  year  were 
mature  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  ex- 
tremely energetic  and  imaginative.  I 
explained  that  1 would  have  to  “sell”  this 
whole  idea  to  my  supervisors  in  order  to 
acquire  the  help  we  would  need  from  the 
Board’s  AV  department,  showing  how  the 
end  product  would  be  of  potential  use  to 
other  classes  and  how  the  project  in  itself 
would  fit  into  the  current  Ontario  bi- 
centennial spirit.  After  some  discussion 
and  a weekend  to  think  over  the  scheme, 
the  students  agreed  to  back  the  project  to 
their  fullest.  Realizing  that  we  were  taking 
a sizable  risk  by  walking  into  what  was  for 
most  of  us  brand  new  territory,  my 


students  and  I committed  ourselves  to 
producing  a video-taped  program  about  the 
Welland  Canal. 

Unknowns 

It  was  a risk.  There  were  many  unknowns 
facing  us.  Would  all  the  important  elements 
of  film-making,  like  editing  and  over- 
dubbing, be  within  our  range  of  skills? 
Would  we  get  the  equipment  necessary  to 
do  the  filming?  And,  even  if  we  did  have 
access  to  the  necessary  hardware,  what 
exactly  were  we  going  to  make  the  film 
about?  What  would  we  show?  How?  Who 
would  do  all  the  work? 

As  it  turned  out,  arranging  for  film 
equipment  was  one  of  the  simplest  of  our 
problems.  I met  with  my  principal,  the 
division  consultant,  and  the  AV  consultant, 
and  was  given  the  green  light.  We  worked 
out  tentative  dates  for  filming  and  follow- 
up so  that  the  technicians  would  have  a 
general  idea  of  their  involvement  down  the 
road.  The  most  ominous  date  was  the  first 
of  May,  the  deadline  when  the  script  was 
due  on  the  AV  consultant’s  desk. 

More  crucial  unknowns  came  from  the 
students  themselves.  As  we  began  our 
study  of  the  canal  late  in  March,  it  became 
obvious  that  their  knowledge  of  the  present 
Welland  Canal,  not  to  mention  its  three 
predecessors,  was  very  limited.  When 
enough  background  knowledge  had  been 
attained,  we  began  to  discuss  the  format  of 
the  film.  Here,  too,  the  class  revealed  their 
surprising  lack  of  understanding  about  how 
a video  is  put  together.  These  young 
members  of  the  television  age  did  not  know 
about  scenes  and  camera  angles  and  the 
telling  of  tales  through  a medium  that  is 
both  visual  and  auditory.  The  work  of 
preparing  a format,  writing  (and  trying  to 
visualize)  a viable  script,  rehearsing,  and 
then  bringing  the  film  to  life  were  all  first 
time  experiences  for  the  students.  They 
learned  on  the  job,  literally. 

Luckily,  some  amateur  film-making  ex- 
perience put  me  one  short  peg  higher  than 
the  students.  I used  this  knowledge  to 
work  out  a plan  of  attack  for  the  project, 
which,  in  my  mind,  soon  fell  into  a series 
of  steps: 

1)  develop  among  the  students  the  much 
needed  background  knowledge  of  the  topic 
and  of  available  information  resources: 

2)  develop  with  the  class  an  understanding 
of  how  movies  and  videos  are  put  together; 


3)  discuss  as  a class  the  focus  of  the 
program  and  plan  a suitable  format  for 
presenting  the  messages; 

4)  guide  the  students,  individually  and  in 
groups,  to  write  a script  based  on  the 
segments  in  the  format  plan; 

5)  guide  the  students,  again  as  individuals 
and  groups,  to  prepare  support  materials 
for  the  filming  (our  TV  studio  set,  for 
example); 

6)  work  with  the  AV  technicians  to  do  the 
filming; 

7)  arrange  for  post-production  work; 

8)  view  our  product  and  decide  whether,  as 
a class,  we  want  others  to  see  it. 

The  project  certainly  provided  me  with  a 
wealth  of  challenges.  I knew,  however, 
that  our  class  had  one  definite,  measurable 
asset  that  would  see  us  successfully 
through  this  very  new  experience:  that 
asset  was  the  class  itself.  Rarely  in  my 
years  of  teaching  had  I met  a group  of 
students  who  possessed  more  ability  and 
determination  than  the  children  who  made 
up  Class  Five.  Most  of  them  were 
extremely  well  skilled  in  researching  and 
writing.  They  demonstrated  a commitment 
to  tasks  that  had  made  previous  under- 
takings very  successful.  I felt  confident 
that  the  depth  of  the  students'  ability 
would  serve  us  well  as  we  took  a run  at 
making  our  video  debut. 

The  Project 

The  first  step  in  the  project  required  the 
building  of  background  knowledge  about 
the  history  and  development  of  the 
Welland  Canal.  This  goal  was  achieved 
through  classroom  lessons,  assigned  read- 
ings, some  all-day  field  trips  (during  which 
we  journeyed  the  length  of  the  canal, 
chauffeured  by  ever-helpful  parents),  and 
visits  to  our  class  by  local  canal  experts. 
We  also  looked  at  a couple  of  films  dealing 
with  the  canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Apart  from  the  information  they 
contained,  they  also  provided  examples  of 
film-making  techniques  and  of  the  use  of 
pictures  and  dialogue  to  convey  data.  In 
fact,  every  film  we  looked  at  during  this 
time  was  scrutinized  to  determine  how  its 
makers  had  presented  their  information. 
One  powerful  conclusion  reached  before 
too  long  was  that  we  did  not  want  to  make 
a boring,  one-dimensional  “educational” 
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With  an  aerial  map  of  the  Welland  Canal  behindthem students  research  and  writethe  script,  film,  the  likes  of  which  were  all  too  familiar 

to  us. 

By  mid-April,  we  were  ready  to  begin 
planning  the  structure  of  the  film.  This  led 
to  considerable  debate.  We  ended  up 
choosing  a “news  report”  format,  whereby 
anchor  desk  commentators  would  intro- 
duce the  topic  and  lead  in  to  reports 
prepared  by  various  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. Selecting  the  actual  topics  and 
deciding  how  they  would  be  treated 
resulted  in  a few  snags  too.  Topics  were 
brainstormed,  but  our  whole-class  dis- 
cussion did  not  succeed  in  putting  them 
into  any  worthwhile  order.  This  was  one 
time  when  the  class’s  inexperience  with 
this  type  of  project  created  problems.  The 
notion  that  a program  should  flow 
smoothly  and  consistently  from  one  topic 
to  another  was  a difficult  one  to  get  across, 
and  our  usual  method  of  deciding  demo- 
cratically what  would  be  done  did  not  help 
to  facilitate  the  process.  Finally,  after  one 
very  unsuccessful  round  of  topic  selection 
and  script  writing,  I realized  that  I would 
have  to  lay  out  the  basic  structure  of  the 
script,  identify  the  segments  we  would 
prepare,  and  then  ask  for  people  to 
volunteer  to  prepare  those  segments. 
Formulating  the  plan  in  this  way  alleviated 
the  problem,  and  we  proceeded  with  the 
writing  of  the  script. 

After  several  attempts,  we  finally  settled 
on  the  method  for  script  writing  like  the 
one  shown  in  the  box.  Using  this  approach, 
the  students  were  able  to  identify  each 
picture,  or  scene,  and  the  dialogue  that 
accompanied  it.  As  we  discovered  that 


SAMPLE  OF  SCRIPT 


Segment:  12 

Topic:  The  Effects  of  the  Port  Robinson 
Bridge  Disaster. 

Writers:  Shannon  Butler  and  Stacey  Royal 
Director:  Shannon  Butler 
Narrator:  Pamela  Chu 

Scene  12  A 

Camera:  The  west  side  of  Port  Robinson, 
where  the  bridge  used  to  be. 

Dialogue:  (over-dub)  A bridge  once  stood 
here,  taken  for  granted  by  the  citizens  of 
Port  Robinson.  Port  Robinson  used  to  be 
a tourist  stop;  now  it  is  just  another  town 
on  the  map. 

Scene  12  B 
Camera:  Slide  26 

Dialogue:  (over-dub)  On  Sunday,  August 
25,  1974  . . . 

Scene  12  C 
Camera:  Slide  16 

Dialogue:  (over-dub)  ...  a Bethlehem  Steel 
laker,  named  the  Steelton,  rammed  into  the 
43 -year-old  lift  bridge  . . . 


Scene  12  D 

Camera:  Slide  12 

Dialogue:  (over-dub)  . . . knocking  the 
eastern  tower  of  the  bridge  over  . . . 

Scene  12  E 

Camera:  Slide  28 

Dialogue:  (over-dub)  . . . pulling  the  central 
span  of  the  bridge  into  the  water,  and  . . . 

Scene  12  F 

Camera:  Slide  19 

Dialogue:  (over-dub)  . . . splitting  the 
western  tower  in  half  . 

Scene  12  G 

Camera:  Slide  32 

Dialogue:  (over-dub)  After  the  bridge  was 
knocked  down,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
never  replaced  it,  and  the  town  of  Port 
Robinson  was  divided. 

Scene  12  H 

Camera:  Pan  across  the  east  side  of 
Port  Robinson. 

Dialogue:  (Over-dub)  This  has  changed 
business  and  life  around  the  community. 
Businesses  have  closed  down  and  the 
tourist  traffic  on  which  the  town  thrived 
has  vanished. 
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J These  are  some  of  the  photos  taken  by 
Stephen  Bryant , a student  in  Class  Five , 
to  document  each  stage  of  the  video 
project. 

Stephen  is  now  a grade  9 student  at 
Centennial  Secondary  School  in  Welland. 


slides*  sketches,  and  maps  could  be  used  in 
the  video-taping,  the  children  began  to  sort 
through  the  materials  in  class  to  find  or 
create  pictures  to  portray  the  topic  of  their 
segments.  Some  students  chose  to  identify 
sites  visited  on  our  field  trips  as  suitable 
background  for  their  dialogue;  others  used 
a combination  of  “stills”  and  “location 
shots.”  Each  segment  was  numbered,  and 
each  scene  was  given  a letter  code  so  that 
we  were  able  to  identify  every  portion  of 
the  film  with  ease  and  precision. 

This  script-writing  phase  was  one  of  the 
most  furiously  busy  times  in  the  whole 
project.  Some  of  the  segments  in  the  script 
had  to  be  written  again  and  again  until  they 
passed  my  editorial  approval. Our  student 
typists  went  to  work  and  prepared  the  final 
copy  of  the  script,  which  other  students 
then  duplicated  and  bound.  The  finished 
version,  delivered  to  the  AV  consultant  a 
day  early,  was  over  30  pages  in  length.  It 
gained  his  approval  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  well-organized  scripts  he  had 
seen.  We  were  proud! 

Tables  were  added  to  the  end  of  the 
script,  listing  the  various  filming  locations, 
the  scenes  to  be  filmed  in  each  location, 
which  students  would  be  involved,  which 
segments  and  scenes  would  be  filmed  in 
class,  which  ones  would  need  over-dubbing 
at  the  AV  centre,  and  so  on.  I met  with  the 
technicians,  Jacque  Dubois  and  Pam 
Sturman,  to  discuss  a tentative  shooting 
and  post-production  schedule. 

The  importance  of  a good  script  showed 
itself  repeatedly  during  the  balance  of  our 
work.  Script  people,  assigned  to  be  present 
at  each  filming  session,  kept  close  track  of 
what  was  done  and  made  the  necessary  last 
minute  changes.  Each  segment  was  in  the 
charge  of  a director,  who  was  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  proper  completion  of  what 
was  in  the  script.  Without  this  valuable 
roadmap,  our  work  would  probably  have 
become  hopelessly  disorganized. 

The  actual  filming  was  to  be  done  by  the 
technicians,  a fact  that  disappointed  some 
students.  The  complexity  of  the  equipment 
prohibited  adequate  training  in  the  time  we 
had  scheduled.  Most  of  the  class  had 
doubted  that  they  would  be  able  to  handle 
the  task  of  using  the  cameras;  when  they 
saw  the  gadgetry  that  Jacque  and  Pam 
brought  to  our  classroom,  their  suspicions 
were  confirmed.  The  process  of  editing  was 
also  done  by  our  two  dependable  tech- 
nicians. Everything  else,  however,  was 
done  by  the  students,  who  worked 
industriously  to  prepare  the  credits  pages, 
the  graphics,  and  the  “anchor”  desk  in  our 
homemade  television  studio. 

Finally,  one  Monday  morning,  our 
classroom  was  transformed  into  a real- 
life  television  operation  as  the  studio 
scenes  were  shot.  Our  anchor  people,  color 


Work  on  the  report  involved  a number  of  whole-class  brai nstorming  and  discussion  sessions. 


All  graphics  were  designed  and  completed  by  the  students. 


The  filming,  directed  by  the  students,  was  conducted  by  the  two  board  technicians. 
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A couple  of  final  steps  remained  in  the 
Canal  Video  project.  I sent  written 
descriptions  of  the  project  and  copies  of 
the  video  tape  (on  production  quality  3A 
inch  tape  rather  than  the  general  use  VHS 
mode)  to  various  television  networks  for 
their  review.  As  of  this  writing,  one 
network  has  rejected  the  video,  although 
with  many  kind  words.  We  are  waiting  to 
hear  from  two  other  TV  stations  regarding 
a screening. 

The  critical  phase  of  objectively  asses- 
sing the  program  scene  by  scene,  away 
from  the  thrill  of  those  first  few  viewings, 
took  place  about  a week  after  we  first  saw 
it.  Acknowledging  that  we  were  generally 
novices  to  film-making  and  that  evaluating 
our  work  carefully  could  help  us  to 
produce  even  better  films  in  the  future,  we 
spent  most  of  an  afternoon  studying  what 
we  had  done.  Some  very  important 
discoveries  were  made: 

1)  A single  word  can  make  a difference! 
Lapses  in  research,  writing,  and  editing  led 
to  some  inaccuracies  in  the  information  we 
reported.  In  places,  only  a single  word  was 
faulty,  but  under  our  close  scrutiny  those 
single  words  seemed  to  stand  out  as 
mountainous  errors.  Next  time,  we  will 
edit  more  carefully. 

2)  Pacing  is  important!  Some  of  the 
segments  moved  along  very  nicely,  pro- 
viding an  entertaining  and  informative 
picture.  Others  seemed  to  drag.  Some 
segments  led  into  each  other  perfectly. 
Others  seemed  dislocated  and  unrelated. 
Clearly,  a script  needs  a supervisor  who 
will  make  sure  that  all  the  scenes  flow 
along  smoothly  and  complement  each 
other. 

3)  Colors  should  be  vivid.  Some  of  the  art 
work  and  slides  we  used  were  pale  in  tone; 
those  with  brilliant  colors  were  the  most 
effective  on  the  screen.  In  the  future,  we’ll 
keep  our  graphics  bright  and  bold. 

4)  Sound  can  lend  much  to  the  story,  too. 
Portions  of  the  film  needed  no  dialogue;  the 
sights  themselves  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment sounds  would  have  been  sufficient. 
Simple  musical  accompaniment,  which  we 
used  only  at  the  beginning  and  end,  would 
have  added  a pleasant  effect  to  the  film. 

Although  our  final  evaluations  de- 
monstrated how  we  might  have  made  our 
Canal  Video  better,  not'a  single  one  of  the 
students  in  Class  Five  was  disappointed 
with  our  achievement.  As  the  year  ended 
and  we  bid  farewell  for  the  summer  or 
wished  our  grade  8 friends  good  fortune  in 
secondary  school,  there  was  much  talk 
about  what  video  we  would  make  next. 
Taking  a risk  and  expending  a great  deal  of 
effort  to  do  something  quite  different  had 
led  the  class  to  accomplish  a substantial 
feat.  Our  efforts  had  paved  the  way  for 
future  plans. 

Steven  Spielberg,  look  out!  □ 


One  elderly  expert  visited  the  class  to  talk  about  the  models  showing  early  canal 
architecture  that  he  had  constructed. 


Typists  went  to  work  to  prepare  the  final  version  of  the  script  for  submission  to  the 
A V department. 


co-ordinated  and  well-groomed,  took  their 
places  and  discovered  the  reality  of  talking 
into  the  lens  of  a camera.  The  rest  of  us 
watched  as  they  spoke  their  lines  and  made 
the  bloopers  that  prompted  take  after  take. 
It  was  a great  experience  for  all  of  us,  as 
nearly  two  months  of  labor  began  to  pay 
off. 

The  fun  continued  the  next  day  when  the 
first  of  the  location  work  was  done. 
According  to  the  schedule,  only  a portion 
of  the  class  was  needed  for  each  day’s 
shooting.  The  rest  of  us  awaited  each 
group’s  return  to  find  out  how  things  had 
gone.  The  entire  video  taping  was  com- 
pleted in  a week.  During  the  next  week, 
the  students  again  left  the  school  in  groups 
(transported,  as  always,  by  our  faithful 
parent  helpers),  this  time  to  do  the 
voice-over  work  in  the  sound  studio  at  the 
AV  centre.  Before  the  end  of  May,  our 
work  on  the  project  was  complete.  We 
were  left  to  wait,  with  no  little  impatience, 
for  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product. 


Premiere  and  Predilections 
One  of  the  most  exciting  moments  in  the 
life  of  Class  Five  came  when  Jacque  and 
Pam  phoned  to  say  that  the  film  was  ready 
and  they  were  on  their  way  over  to  the 
school  with  it.  Our  hopes  of  success  were 
fulfilled  as  we  watched  and  re-watched  our 
own  production,  “The  Welland  Canal: 
Special  Report.”  It  met  our  expectations 
and  then  some.  We  were  all  pleased, 
including  Pam  and  Jacque.  W'hat  had  begun 
in  March  as  a sketchily  formed  idea  had 
become  by  June  a worthwhile  product,  one 
upon  which  everyone  of  us  was  proud  to 
hang  his  or  her  name. 

Two  weeks  later,  we  held  a formal 
premiere  of  the  film.  We  invited  the 
students’  parents  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  publicly  thank  them  and  the  other 
people  who  had  supported  us  throughout 
the  venture.  The  film  was  well  received  by 
all  who  saw  it.  Some  parents  even  arranged 
to  make  copies  for  their  home  video 
players. 
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Kathy  Corrigan 

Supply  teachers  have  always  had  it  hard. 
Traditionally  fair  game  to  the  30  or  so 
children  in  each  new  class  who  regard  their 
presence  as  the  next  best  thing  to  a school 
holiday,  supply  teachers  have  indeed  borne 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  most 
outrageous  fortune.  And  they  have  done  so 
on  two  hours’  notice,  for  little  money,  no 
benefits,  and  the  sort  of  job  security  that 
makes  elected  politicians  look  like  tenured 
professors. 

Supply  teachers  whose  names  are  on  the 
list  of  one  board  (or  even  of  several)  may 
work  anywhere  from  zero  to  194  days  in 
the  school  year.  At  $97.12/day  (the  current 
rate  in  Toronto  for  teachers  with  university 
degrees),  the  most  a daily-occasional 
supply  teacher  can  theoretically  earn  is 
$18,841.28.  That’s  before  taxes,  and 
without  benefits  like  OHIP,  dental  care, 
insurance  or  pension  plan,  which  are 
common  to  many  workers.  A per  diem  of 
$72.83  is  paid  to  supply  teachers  in  the 
Toronto  Board  without  degrees,  although 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  of  these.  A 
non-certificate  supply  teacher  in  another 
Metro  area  board  was  recently  laid  off, 
after  19  years  experience,  because  she 
wasn’t  considered  to  have  the  proper 
qualifications. 

The  composition,  and  the  disposition,  of 
supply  teachers  has  changed  in  the  last  few 
years.  Since  the  mid-1970s,  there  has 
accumulated  a reservoir  of  qualified, 
certified,  and  unemployed  teachers.  Many 
have  never  had  a full-time  teaching 
position.  Others  have  been  through  years 
of  juggling  this  class  and  that  subject  in  a 
vain  effort  to  hold  a job.  One  woman  who 
ended  up  teaching  music,  French,  and 
typing  in  a junior  high  school  used  to  joke 
that  she  taught  her  pupils  to  harmonize 
“Frere  Jacques”  while  typing  the  words  to 
that  song.  She  is,  however,  currently 
unemployed. 

Today’s  supply  teachers  are  largely 
under  40  and  female.  They  rely  on  supply 
teaching  as  their  sole  (or,  at  least,  main) 
source  of  income;  often,  they  have  children 
to  support  from  their  limited  earnings. 

They  are  definitely  not  working  for  “pin 
money”;  nor  do  they  look  upon  supply 
teaching  as  a nice  diversion  from  the  bridge 
table  one  or  two  days  a week.  In  many 


cases,  they  regard  teaching  as  their  chosen 
career,  one  they  are  kept  from  pursuing 
full-time  because  of  a glut  of  teachers  at  a 
time  of  cutbacks  in  the  educational  field. 

Yet,  supply  teachers  are  realistic  enough 
to  see  that  they  are  not  likely  to  get 
full-time  jobs  in  any  immediate  future.  The 
lack  of  alternative  employment  is  also  only 
too  apparent.  Realizing  that  their  present 
employment  situation  is  not  a temporary 
one  and  appreciating  the  value  of  collective 
action,  supply  teachers,  like  bank  workers 
and  even  sales  clerks  at  Eaton’s,  have 
begun  to  organize. 

Contract  Signed 

In  June  1983,  after  a year-long  organizing 
campaign,  union  certification  was  won  for 
supply  teachers  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  panels  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education.  The  supply  teachers  are  rep- 
resented by  Local  595  of  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employees  Union  (OPSEU), 
which  reached  its  first  contract  settlement 
with  the  Toronto  Board  in  February,  1984. 
The  contract  won  major  gains  for  the 
supply  teachers  in  the  area  of  work 
distribution.  Before  the  settlement,  argues 
Barry  Weisleder,  president  of  Local  595, 
there  was  a fair  degree  of  “nepotism”  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  to  work  each  day. 
Although  there  were  close  to  2,300 
teachers  on  the  Board’s  supply  lists,  jobs 
went  repeatedly  to  the  same  six  or  seven 
hundred  people.  Since  the  contract,  there 
has  been  a new  rotation  list  aimed  at  giving 
all  teachers  an  equal  opportunity  to  get 
jobs.  All  calls  for  supply  teachers  must  go 
through  a dispatcher;  proper  records  are 
kept  of  the  distribution  of  work  and  the 
load  requirements  of  the  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  union  local  recognizes  that 
a particular  school  may  want  a particular 
supply  teacher  whom  they  find  effective 
and/or  familiar,  and  provisions  have  been 
made  to  allow  for  the  request  of  specific 
substitute  teachers  out  of  alphabetical  turn. 

The  contract  also  won  the  local  the  right 
to  allow  the  supply  lists  for  the  two 
Toronto  panels  to  dwindle  by  attrition  from 
2,300  to  1,900.  It  is  hoped  that  with  a 
smaller  pool  from  which  to  draw  there  will 
be  more  work  for  those  remaining  in  the 
pool.  OPSEU  stresses  that  under  this 
arrangement,  no  supply  teacher  will  be  laid 
off;  those  who  remove  themselves  from  the 


list  will  simply  not  be  replaced. 

Other  gains  in  the  first  contract  had  to  do 
with  union  security,  “no  discrimination" 
provisions,  grievance  procedures,  access 
for  supply  teachers  to  their  own  personnel 
files,  and  the  right  to  post  news  of  union 
activities  on  school  bulletin  boards.  The 
union  negotiated  a number  of  paid-leave 
benefits  for  Long  Term  Occasional  as  well 
as  a continuing  commitment  to  place 
LTOs  on  the  regular  pay  grid  to  reflect 
experience  and  qualifications  in  pay  scale. 

A Letter  of  Understanding  was  appended 
to  the  contract,  stating  a commitment  by 
the  Toronto  Board  to  study  the  cost  and 
feasibility  of  providing  benefits  to  daily 
occasionals,  the  bulk  of  supply  teachers. 
Wages  were,  of  course,  an  issue.  The 
agreement  provided  for  a 5 percent 
increase  in  the  per  diem  rate,  to  the 
amounts  mentioned  above.  This  is  not  the 
best  of  times  for  pay  increases;  in  fact, 
supply  teachers  in  the  Halton  board 
recently  fought  against  a decrease  of  $10 
per  day.  The  winning  of  paid  benefits, 
however,  would  certainly  help  to  augment 
the  supply  teacher’s  salary  in  a real  way. 

Further  Organization 

Organizing  efforts  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  Toronto  Board  nor  to  OPSEU.  The 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration (OSSTF)  has  also  begun  to 
campaign  for  the  right  to  negotiate  on 
behalf  of  supply  teachers.  Application  for 
certification  has  been  made  to  represent 
supply  teachers  in  the  secondary  panel  of 
several  school  boards  within  Metro  Toron- 
to. The  decision  as  to  which  group, 

OPSEU  or  OSSTF,  will  represent  the 
secondary  level  supply  teachers  in  each 
board  awaits  a Labour  Relations  Board 
ruling  on  voter  constituency.  And  now  the 
1984  Assembly  of  the  Ontario  Public 
School  Teachers'  Federation  (OPSTF)  has 
determined  that  that  organization  should 
seek  union  status  and  begin  the  task  of 
organizing  occasional  teachers  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  with  union  certification 
successfully  completed  in  Kith  panels  of 
the  Toronto  Board,  in  the  elementary  panel 
of  the  Brant  County  Board,  and  in  the 
Metro  School  Board,  OPSEU  organizers 
have  begun  a major  campaign  at  the 
elementary  level  in  all  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Kiards.D 
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Dale  E.  Shuttleworth, 

Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  York. 

Declining  enrolment  in  our  schools  has 
often  been  viewed  as  a curse  by  educators 
dealing  with  the  twin  dilemmas  of  diminish- 
ing revenues  and  staff  reductions.  How- 
ever, there  has  also  been  a positive 
outcome  in  that  a new  source  of  accommo- 
dation has  become  available  for  the 
development  of  needed  human  services  at 
the  neighborhood  level.  Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  how  vacant  ele- 
mentary school  space  can  be  recycled  to 
other  uses  has  been  school-based  day  care. 

On  13  December  1973,  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  adopted  the  report  of  its 
Early  Childhood  Education  Work  Group, 
g which  included  the  first  “Day  Care  in  the 
School”  policy  enacted  by  any  school 
3 board  in  Canada. 

S As  the  official  responsible  for  the 
o development  and  implementation  of  this 
T policy,  I saw  a total  of  50  school-based 
§ child-care  programs  licensed  under  the 
^ provincial  Day  Nurseries  Act  by  June 
o 1981.  Since  joining  the  York  Board  of 
Education  in  August  1980, 1 have  also  been 
o responsible  for  similar  policy  provisions 
- resulting  in  the  establishment  of  another  10 
£ licensed  centres  by  December  1983  in  the 
a.  City  of  York. 


In  reflecting  on  the  past  decade,  there 
are  several  features  of  this  particular 
process  which  might  be  of  interest  to  both 
parents  and  professionals. 

Community  Development — Policies  in  both 
Toronto  and  York  give  the  first  priority  for 
the  use  of  vacant  school  space  to  local 
non-profit  parental  interests.  Both  Boards 
have  employed  personnel  to  assist  parents 
interested  in  such  a service  to  form  a 
co-operative  group.  A survey  is  undertaken 
to  assess  the  degree  of  need  for  child-care 
services  in  the  area,  whether  for  pre-school 
children,  on  a full-  or  half-day  basis,  or  for 
school-age  children,  age  6 to  12  years.  If 
the  service  appears  economically  viable,  an 
application,  supported  by  the  local  school, 
is  submitted  to  the  Board  for  the  use  of 
space  to  establish  the  program.  Once  space 
has  been  obtained,  an  application  is  made 
to  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  for  a license  under  the  Day 
Nurseries  Act. 

When  the  program  is  operational,  an 
application  may  be  made  to  Metro 
Community  Services  to  receive  subsidy  for 
some  of  the  parents  using  the  centre.  The 
parent  group  may  also  decide  to  in- 
corporate itself  as  a non-profit  charitable 
organization.  As  a result  of  this  community 
development  process, a new  human  services 


resource  is  created  in  the  neighborhood. 

Start-up  Assistance — The  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  has  provided  start-up  grants  to 
assist  day  nurseries  in  getting  established. 
In  York,  centres  have  made  use  of  the 
Learning  Enrichment  Foundation  (a  com- 
munity development  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  Board)  for  assistance  during 
the  start-up  period.  Grants  have  also  been 
available  from  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  for  this 
purpose. 

Community  Employment — The  average  day- 
care centre  employs  about  five  persons  on 
a full-  or  part-time  basis.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  300  full-  and  part-time  jobs 
have  been  created  in  Toronto  and  York. 

Infant  Care — Three  infant-care  centres  have 
been  established  in  Toronto  to  serve 
children  of  teen-aged  parents  while  they 
attend  school.  This  program  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  these  students  to 
socialize  and  to  learn  parenting  skills. 

Work  Experience — School-based  day  care 
has  provided  an  ideal  setting  for  work 
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George  Syme  Day  Care,  York  Board  of 
Education 
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experience  and  co-operative  education 
opportunities  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. In  the  City  of  York,  students  also 
operate  a catering  service  to  provide  hot 
lunches  and  snacks  for  the  centres. 

Adult  Education — The  Adult  Day  School  in 
York  utilizes  day-care  spaces  to  ac- 
commodate children  of  parents  enrolled  in 
adult  literacy,  ESL,  and  upgrading  classes 
offered  during  the  day.  Since  its  inception 
in  September  1982,  enrolment  at  the  Adult 
Day  School  has  risen  to  700  students. 

Day  Care  in  the  Workplace — Both  Toronto 
and  York  have  day  care  for  children  of 
Board  and  municipal  employees  located  in 
schools.  This  service  has  been  recognized 
as  a significant  employee  benefit,  increas- 
ing job  satisfaction  and  productivity. 

School  Benefits — The  existence  of  a day- 
care centre  in  the  school  has  acted  as  a 
magnet  to  attract  new  parents  and  children, 
thus  helping  to  offset  the  effects  of 
declining  enrolment.  It  has  been  found  that 
day-care  children  are  better  prepared  to 
start  kindergarten  because  of  their  early 
childhood  education  and  socialization  to 
the  school  environment.  Day-care  parents 
also  tend  to  be  much  better  informed  and 
supportive  of  school  programs  and  are  a 
source  of  leadership  for  the  development  of 
other  school/community  activities. 

Cost  Effectiveness — Because  vacant  school 
space  can  usually  be  made  available  to 
community  groups  for  free  or  at  reduced 
cost,  school-based  day-care  fees  tend  to  be 
significantly  less  than  commercial  rates.  As 
a result,  available  subsidy  funding  can 
serve  more  children,  and  those  moderate 
income  earners  who  do  not  qualify  for 
subsidy  have  more  access  to  a day-care 
service. 


ORBIT  REVIEWS 

Starting 

School 

School  takes  on  significance  in  our  culture 
as  producing  a major  disruption  in  the  child’s 
life.  For  at  school,  a reversal  occurs  of  the 
familiarity  that  is  taken  for  granted  at 
home.  Instead  of  being  able  to  assume 
ready  acceptance  and  nurturance,  the  child 
must  deal  with  strangers  whose  presence 
brings  these  things  into  question.  Strangers 
mean  the  unknown;  they  imply  being 
judged  by  “objective”  standards.  (We 
could  say  that  this  reversal  occurs  even 
with  the  movement  from  day  care  into  the 
school  system,  since  day  care,  ideally, 
reproduces  a family-like  environment.) 

Yet,  in  our  society,  it  seems  that  there  is 
something  about  this  disruption  that  we 
think  is  necessary  and  of  value.  In  the 
Kung  society  in  southern  Africa,  by 
contrast,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
upbringing  and  education:  parents  fulfil  the 
role  of  teacher,  and  any  adult  may  be 
required  to  enact  parental  roles.  But,  in 
spite  of  minor  exceptions,  such  as  parents 
who  demand  the  right  to  educate  their  own 
children,  we  seem  to  see  a necessity  in 
separating  home  and  school. 

There  exists  an  abundance  of  recent 
children’s  literature  on  the  young  child’s 
experience  of  this  transition  from  the 
familiar  world  of  the  home  to  the  public 
realm  of  school.  It  is  worth  looking  at  these 
books  to  see  how  they  present  to  the  child 
what  is  needed  in  order  to  “survive” 
socialization  in  the  public  realm. 

A superlative  example  of  this  genre  is 
Emily  Emily  by  Kathy  Corrigan  (Toronto: 


Reviewed  by  Joan  Allen,  York  University 


Annick  Press,  1984).  Emily  is  addicted  to 
the  speech  tic  “urn”  and  is  nicknamed 
Umily  by  her  classmates.  Unable  to  cope 
with  her  embarrassment,  Emily  falls  silent 
in  the  classroom.  One  interesting  feature  of 
this  book  is  its  candid  portrayal  of  human 
nature.  For  instance,  the  teacher  initially 
tries  to  help  Emily  resist  her  classmates’ 
razzing,  but  eventually  she  slips  into 
labelling  Emily,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
class,  as  a non-talker.  Corrigan’s  book 
deals  with  how  Emily  must  find  a way  out 
of  her  dilemma  herself,  and  how  she,  art- 
fully and  humorously,  finally  manages  to 
find  her  voice  in  public  once  again.  The 
lesson  of  this  book  seems  to  be  that  there 
are  no  magic  solutions  that  will  get  rid  of 
one’s  flaws  and  thus  make  public  life  easy. 
Rather,  young  readers  are  told,  one  must 
find  a way  to  incorporate  one’s  flaws  into  a 
public  image.  Of  note  in  this  book  are  the 
vivid  but  soft  watercolor  illustrations  by 
Vlasta  van  Kampen. 

Both  Fred' s First  Day  by  Cathy  Warren 
(New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee,  & Shepard, 
1984)  and  Timothy  Goes  to  School  by 
Rosemary  Wells  (New  York:  Dial/E.  P. 
Dutton,  1984)  deal  with  the  fears  created  in 
the  young  child  by  the  demand  to  conform 
to  the  expectations  of  peers.  In  Fred’s  First 
Day,  Fred,  a middle  child,  who  at  home  is 
always  in  the  predicament  of  being  too  big 
or  too  small,  worries  about  finding  a way  to 
be  temperate  vis  a vis  children  of  his  own 
age.  And  sure  enough,  he  fails  initially  and 
is  too  rough  with  some  and  too  timid  and 
clumsy  with  others.  Finally,  through 
sympathy,  he  is  able  to  strike  up  some 
friendships.  School  becomes  a place  that 
provides  relief  from  the  middle  child's 
problem  of  never  being  just  the  right  size  to 
play  with  siblings. 


Neighborhood  Security — The  fact  that  both 
pre-school  and  school-age  programs  are 
located  in  residential  neighborhoods  tends 
to  enhance  parental  feelings  of  security  for 
their  children  and  avoid  the  sense  of 
“latch-key  guilt”  suffered  by  many  work- 
ing parents. 

Public  Relations — Taxpayers,  many  of 
whom  have  no  other  contact  with  the 
school,  may  continue  to  support  the 
existence  of  the  small  elementary  school  as 
a positive  community  resource.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  neither  Toronto  nor 
York  have  ever  taken  a school  building  out 
of  service. 

The  implementation  of  the  day  care  in  the 
school  policy  during  the  past  decade  has 
been  a co-operative  venture  of  the  public 
and  voluntary  sectors.  It  has  turned  the 
negative  effect  of  a change  in  demography 
into  a positive  development  in  the  pro- 
vision of  human  services  where  they  are 
directly  needed.  The  process  has  also 
re-awakened  a sense  of  citizen  participa- 
tion in  social  change  and  reaffirmed  the 
belief  that  people  can  make  a difference .□ 


From  'Emily  Umily'  by  Kathy  Corrigan,  illustrated  by  Vlasta  van  Kampen. 
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ORBIT  REVIEWS 


elephant,  “Now,  what’s  my  name,  dear?”, 
the  elephant  assumes  that  she  has  forgotten 
her  own  name. 

First  Grade  Takes  a Test  is  critical  of  the 
effects  of  testing:  disruption,  self-castiga- 
tion,  and  awareness  of  hierarchy.  The 
teacher  in  the  story  tries  to  make  the 
children  think  about  all  of  their  virtues  as 
qualities  which  the  standard  academic  test 
cannot  evaluate.  But  the  book  offers 
children  no  real  solution  to  the  problem  of 
testing,  which  they  will  inevitably  face, 
except  to  say  that  tests  cannot  reflect  their 
“real  worth.” 

Starting  School  by  Althea  (Cambridge: 
Dinosaur,  1984)  offers  a different  technique 
for  orienting  the  young  child  to  the 
home/school  transition.  The  text  (as  well 
as  the  illustrations  by  Maureen  Galvani) 
presents  the  school  as  a neat,  well-timed, 
infallibly  ordered  place.  There  are  no 
playground  traumas  or  classroom  mis- 
understandings here.  The  primary  function 
of  this  book  seems  to  be  explanation: 
presumably,  the  child  will  be  comforted  by 
knowing  the  structure  of  school.  While 
small  children  may  enjoy  intelligibility  and 
order,  I have  some  misgivings  about  the 
potential  success  of  this  book  in  helping 
children  handle  the  violence  of  the  rupture 
between  home  and  school.  If  a reader  is  to 
believe  this  book,  there  is  none.  Instead  of 
crying,  children  demurely  kiss  their  parents 
good-bye;  they  don’t  spill  their  milk;  and 
all  the  old  pupils  are  pleasant  to  the  new 
ones.  Where  is  this  school? 


: Hello!”  said  Timothy  to  Claude. 

'Yoij’re  not  supjxised  to  wear  party  clothes 
on  the  second  <la\  of  school said  Ciat i«l«\ 


From  Timothy  Goes  To  School'  by  Rosemary  Wells. 


In  Timothy  Goes  to  School,  Timothy,  an 
animated  bear,  must  deal  with  the  problem 
of  “the  psychological  bully.”  No  matter 
how  hard  his  mother  tries  to  dress  Timothy 
acceptably  for  school,  an  obnoxious 
classmate  points  out  that  his  dress  is  all 
wrong.  Finally,  Timothy  befriends  a peer, 
who  is  similarly  pained  by  a too  confident 
classmate,  and  is  thus  able  to  rekindle  his 
initial  enthusiasm  for  starting  school.  The 
emphasis  of  both  these  books  is  on  the 
work  that  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  find 
one’s  niche. 

Gordon  Goes  to  School  by  Roger  Smith 
(Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press,  1984) 


and  First  Grade  Takes  a Test  by  Miriam 
Cohen  (New  York:  Yearling,  1984)  to- 
picalize  the  fearsome  authority  of  teachers 
and  the  evaluation  system.  In  the  former, 
an  elephant  is  warned  repeatedly  not  to 
forget  anything  as  he  begins  his  first  year  of 
school,  but  he  creates  utter  chaos  in  the 
classroom  by  his  blithe  misrepresentation 
of  what  others  are  actually  saying  to  him. 
This  book  is  a wry  and  humorous  look  at 
the  demand  for  order  made  by  the  public 
realm.  The  levity  with  which  it  treats 
classroom  authority  should  be  refreshing  to 
the  anxious  young  school  goer.  For 
instance,  when  the  teacher  asks  the 


Fantasy 

“Sing  in  me,  muse , 
and  through  me  tell 
the  story.  ” 

- Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey. 

What  is  it  to  foster  a sense  of  the  fantastic 
in  children?  Is  it  to  indulge  them,  or  to 
clutter  their  minds  with  irrelevancies?  Is  it 
a way  in  which  we,  as  adults,  sneakily  and 
surreptitiously  foist  moral  education  upon 
them?  Or  is  it  merely  to  reinforce  in 
children  the  belief  that  they  need  to  escape 
reality? 

The  answer  to  the  above  is,  of  course, 
no.  Good  fantasy  writing  is  neither 
irrelevant,  nor  moralistic  or  escapist, 
although  it  contains  elements  of  all  of 
these.  Through  fantasy,  the  extremes  of 
life  are  represented:  the  brave,  the  ugly, 
the  kind,  the  malformed,  and  so  on.  In 
stories  about  such  characters,  children 
learn  to  re-invent  reality — that  is,  to  test  it 
and  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  what  is 
possible.  They  are  given  a store  of  images 
about  what  people  do  around  them  in  the 
world. 


From  'Abc-dabra  Stories  and  Poems  3' 
illustrated  by  Donna  McClement. 


Hugh  Oliver  and  Ann  Nicholson  of  OISE 
Press  have  developed  a series  of  three 
illustrated  books  for  primary  and  junior 
students.  While  enhancing  reading  and 
vocabulary  development,  the  books  pass 
along  stories  and  poems  from  many 
cultures.  The  abc-dabra  Stories  and  Poems 
(Toronto:  OISE  Press,  1984)  sometimes 
re-tell  an  old  tale  with  a new  twist;  for 


example,  what  if  the  frog  did  not  turn  into  a 
prince?  Some  of  the  stories,  such  as  the 
one  about  the  Man  in  the  Moon  who  visits 
Earth  to  claim  it  as  his  territory,  are 
written  by  the  authors.  Others  are  written 
by  children,  and  several  classics  are  retold. 
The  tales  provoke  children  to  ask  “What 
if?”  without  being  too  contrived  or 
convoluted  to  deny  them  the  pleasure  of 
fanciful  escape.  To  re-invent  the  world  is 
to  begin  to  see  one’s  own  responsibility  in 
shaping  it:  it  is  to  re-awaken  the  desire  to 
have  the  world  as  we  would  want  it  to  be: 

He  thought  he  saw  a Banker’ s Clerk 
Descending  from  the  bus: 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A Hippopotamus.  (Lewis  Carroll) 

Of  course,  there  are  dangers  inherent  in  the 
art  of  fabrication.  But  do  they  match  the 
dangers  of  teaching  “this  is  the  world  as  it 

is”? 

Soulful  illustrations,  fantastic  in  them- 
selves with  irate  suns  and  crying  moons, 
are  by  Donna  McClement.  The  volumes 
are  graduated  in  levels  of  difficulty,  and  are 
accompanied  by  teacher  notes  and  master 
worksheets.  Educators  will  be  grateful  for 
how  far  this  kit  has  come  from  the 
old-fashioned  readers.  □ 
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Reports  on  OISE  Research  and  Resources 
by  Heather  Berkeley  and  Kathy  Corrigan 


Resources  for  F eminist 
Research/Documentation 
sur  la  recherche  feministe 


F.  Rooney,  J.  Scane, 

M.L.  Adams,  and  M.  Randall 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  people  involved  in 
women's  studies  were  in  a dilemma:  there 
was  the  excitement  of  participating  in  a new 
and  growing  social  force,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  little  real  knowledge  about 
what  the  other  members  of  the  movement 
were  doing  and  what  resources  were 
available.  The  sense  of  isolation  was 
strong;  people  needed  to  feel  that  they 
were  part  of  a community. 

Two  of  the  women  involved  with  the 
emerging  women's  studies  programs  in 
Canada  at  that  time  were  Margrit  Eichler 
(Department  of  Sociology  in  Education, 
OISE)  and  Marylee  Stephenson  (now  with 
the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  Ottawa).  Marylee  Stephenson  had 
managed  to  organize  the  first  sessions  on 
women’s  studies  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Learned  Societies  in  Montreal,  and  Margrit 
Eichler  proposed  a paper  for  one  of  these 
sessions.  During  the  discussions  about  this 
paper,  Margrit  Eichler  revealed  her  dream 
of  producing  a newsletter  to  inform 
Canadian  feminist  scholars  of  the  work  that 
was  being  done  in  their  field.  The  two 
women  pooled  their  energies  and  re- 
sources, and  with  a nucleus  of  85  names 
gathered  at  the  Montreal  conference,  the 
Canadian  Newsletter  of  Research  on 
Women  /Recherche  sur  la  Femme-Bulletin 
d' Information  Canadien  was  born  in  1971. 

The  beginnings  were  modest  indeed. 

With  a grant  of  $50.00  and  some  volunteer 


help,  the  first  Newsletters  were  typed  and 
mailed  out.  Frequently  the  work  was  done 
around  Margrit  Eichler’s  living  room  coffee 
table  with  her  young  son  toddling  about. 
There  was  no  doubt  the  Newsletter  meti  a 
need  felt  by  feminist  scholars  in  this 
country.  Previously,  there  had  existed  no 
connecting  link  for  scholars  who  wanted  to 
discover  what  was  being  studied  and  taught 
about  women  in  Canada.  The  Newsletter, 
Marylee  Stephenson  wrote,  would  help 
Canadian  feminist  scholars  learn  about 
what  was  going  on,  and  this  “would 
hopefully  encourage  others  to  embark  on 
this  work,  would  give  them  examples  of 
how  it  could  be  done,  and  then  would 
provide  them  with  a place  to  make  public 
their  own  advance  of  the  work  to  further 
inspire  others.” 

The  original  85  subscriptions  rapidly 
expanded  to  over  10  times  that  number, 
and  the  Newsletter  gradually  changed  from  a 
simple  listing  of  research  reports,  women’s 
studies  courses,  and  Status  of  Women 
reports  to  discussion  sections,  articles, 
book  reviews,  bilingual  and  international 
coverage,  special  sections  listing  periodi- 
cals and  networks,  bibliographies,  yearly 
indexes,  and  special  publications  devoted 
to  specific  themes.  Now  the  Newsletter, 
which  became  Resources  for  Feminist  Re- 
search/Documentation sur  la  recherche 
feministe  in  1979,  publishes  one  issue  a year 
devoted  to  reviews  of  feminist  books  (54  in 
the  July  1984  issue)  and  three  issues  on 
special  topics.  This  year's  titles  are 
“Women  and  Education  II,”  “Women  and 


WOMEN  AND  EDUCATION  I 


LIS  FEMMES  ET  LTEDUCATION  X 


RFR 

DRF 


Language,”  and  “Women  and  Fine  Art 
and  the  Annual  Index.” 

Over  the  years,  RFR  has  progressed 
from  a typewritten  stapled  newsletter  to  a 
typeset,  perfect  bound,  and  professional 
journal.  In  the  old  days,  the  editors 
(Jennifer  Newton  and  Carol  Zavitz)  knew 
all  the  subscribers,  at  least  by  name,  and 
many  of  the  subscribers  knew  them.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  people  to  stop  RFR 
staff  in  the  street  and  ask  how  the  journal 
was  going. 

Now  RFR /DRF  is  looking  at  computer 
technology  to  produce  its  issues,  and  the 
new  editors  (Frances  Rooney  and  Joyce 
Scane)  as  well  as  the  editorial  board 
members  (chaired  by  Jeri  Wine,  Dept,  of 
Applied  Psychology,  OISE)  are  wondering 
if  they  can  keep  up  with  this  new 
technology  as  well  as  the  upsurge  in 
courses  and  research  in  women's  studies. 
The  future  promises  great  excitement  for 
feminist  scholars:  RFR/DRF  plans  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  this  activity,  (prepared  by 
Joyce  Scane) 


Ethics  in  Education 

How  can  teachers  address  such  troublesome  issues  as  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war? 

What  instructional  approaches  are  useful  in  teaching  ethics  in  school? 
What  learning  materials  are  available  to  the  teacher? 

How  can  teachers  integrate  ethical  issues  with  the  present  curriculum? 


These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
teachers  often  raise  when  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  moral/values  education.  In 
most  polls  on  educational  issues 
moral/values  education  is  continually  iden- 
tified as  a major  concern.  In  response,  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  has  recently 
published  a resource  guide.  Persona!  and 


Societal  Values,  for  the  primary  and  junior 
divisions.  OSIS  also  stresses  values  educa- 
tion and  school  climate  as  important 
factors  that  should  be  addressed  by 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Another  attempt  to  address  the  questions 
and  concerns  of  educators  in  this  matter  is 
Ethics  in  Education.  Initiated  in  1981  under 


the  editorship  of  Donald  Craig,  and  now 
edited  by  Jack  Miller  of  OISE's  Niagara 
Centre,  this  16-page  newsletter  has  been 
housed  at  OISE  since  the  fall  of  1983. 
Ethics  in  Education  is  the  only  journal  to 
deal  directly  with  the  practical  concerns 
related  to  moral/values  education,  in  a 
manner  relevant  to  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school.  It  is 
designed  to  help  administrators  and 
teachers  reflect  on  a variety  of  important 
issues  and  to  recommend  curricula  that 
deal  with  relevant  topics.  It  also  offers 
suggestions  for  the  development,  im- 
plementation, and  evaluation  of  values 
education  programs. 

The  journal  contains  material  of  both 
practical  and  theoretical  interest,  ranging 
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from  examples  of  learning  materials  and 
teaching  approaches  in  moral/values  edu- 
cation to  articles  on  prominent  moral 
philosophers,  from  Aristotle  to  Emerson. 
Various  viewpoints  regarding  critical  issues 
in  moral/values  education  are  represented. 
The  journal  has  featured  interviews  with 
educators  in  the  field,  including  Lawrence 
Kohlberg  and  Clive  Beck. 

Recent  articles  have  dealt  with  the 
development  of  guidelines  for  a high  school 
course  in  human  rights;  the  application  of 


ethical  considerations  to  the  study  of 
biology;  values  education  programs  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  and  the 
development  of  friendships  among  school 
children.  A five-part  series  looked  at  ethics 
in  religion.  Book  reviews,  discussion 
starters,  and  information  on  conferences 
and  courses  are  all  contained  within  the 
pages  of  Ethics  in  Education. 

There  are  also  some  regular  features  in 
each  of  the  five  issues  per  year.  “Tool 
Chest”  includes  reports  on  learning  mate- 


rials. “Nuclear  War  Watch”  is  a regular 
column  seeking  to  extend  the  possibilities 
of  teaching  for  peace  in  a world  threatened 
with  nuclear  destruction.  “Ethics  In-Ser- 
vice” focusses  on  professional  develop- 
ment and  teacher  growth. 

Subscriptions  are  available  from  Publica- 
tions Sales,  OISE,  252  Bloor  St.  W., 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1V6.  The  cost  is 
$18.00  for  one  year  (or  $12  each  for  10  or 
more  subscriptions  sent  to  the  same 
address). 


Second  Language  Maintenance 
at  the  Secondary  School  Level 


Merrill  Swain  and  Sharon  Lapkin, 

Modern  Language  Centre,  OISE 

Both  Merrill  Swain  and  Sharon  Lapkin 
have  long  been  involved  in  the  assessment 
of  French  immersion  programs  across 
Canada.  The  research  of  Dr.  Swain,  and 
others,  concerning  immersion  programs  in 
the  Carleton  and  Ottawa  Boards  of 
Education  (which  began  experimental 
kindergarten  early  immersion  programs  in 
1970/71  and  late  immersion  programs  in 
1973/74)  showed  convincingly  that  immer- 
sion students  in  both  types  of  programs 
suffer  no  lasting  negative  academic  con-  • 
sequences  as  a result  of  studying  in 
French.  Together  with  OISE’s  Jim  Cum- 
mins, the  two  researchers  developed  units 
to  measure  French  speaking  and  writing 
skills  at  various  grade  levels  for  Sas- 
katchewan’s Department  of  Education. 
These  units  were  then  used  in  New 
Brunswick  to  evaluate  the  French  language 
skills  of  students  there. 

These  materials  have  now  been  used 
again  by  Swain  and  Lapkin  in  a study  done 
for  the  Carleton  Board  of  Education.  The 
focus  of  this  three-year  study  was  to 
describe  and  assess  the  French  language 
skills  of  both  early  and  late  immersion 
students  at  grade  9 and  to  examine  the 
maintenance  and  continued  development  of 
these  skills  at  grade  10.  Earlier  research 
had  suggested  that  the  listening  compre- 
hension skills  of  early  immersion  students 
who  have  reached  high  school  are  better 
developed  than  those  of  late  immersion 
students.  Superior  skills  in  other  areas — 
reading,  speaking,  and  writing — had  not 
been  consistently  shown  for  the  early 
immersion  students,  although  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  variation  in  the  research 
findings  of  the  abilities  of  the  two  types  of 
immersion  students  may  reflect  the  amount 
of  French  being  used  in  school  at  the  time 
of  testing.  For  example,  for  one  group  of 
early  immersion  students  studied  in  Mon- 
treal, the  amount  of  instruction  in  French 


had  dropped  to  40  percent  since  grade  4.  In 
contrast,  late  immersion  students  with 
whom  this  group  was  compared  were 
receiving  80  percent  of  their  instructional 
time  in  French. 

Testing  in  the  Carleton  Board  began  in 
November  1981,  using  grade  9 students  in 
both  early  and  late  immersion  classes  and 
in  two  classes  of  francophone  students. 
Based  on  information  obtained  from  these 
tests,  smaller  samples  of  each  student 
group  were  selected  for  more  intensive 
testing.  The  same  students  were  tested  the 
following  year,  in  grade  10.  The  A vous  la 
parole  materials  used  are  designed  to  test 
four  areas  of  competence:  grammatical 
(knowledge  of  vocabulary,  sentence  forma- 
tion, etc.);  sociolinguistic  (appropriateness 
of  specific  utterances  given  the  topic,  the 
purpose  of  the  interaction,  etc.);  discursive 
(the  mastery  of  cohesion  and  coherence); 
and  strategic  (“coping”  strategies  used  by 
learners  to  make  their  communications  more 
effective). 

In  developing  a theoretical  framework  of 
communicative  competence,  Ganale  and 
Swain  had  earlier  suggested  that  these 
competencies  are  relatively  independent 
of  each  other  and  that  second  language 
learners  may  differ  from  native  speakers  in 
their  relative  mastery  of  these  skills.  In  the 
Carleton  Board  study,  Swain  and  Lapkin 
also  wanted  to  see  how  the  two  groups  of 
immersion  students  differed  from  each 
other  in  these  competencies,  at  both  grade 
9 and  grade  10. 

In  grade  9,  early  immersion  students 
ranked  higher  than  their  late  immersion 
counterparts  on  one  measure  of  gram- 
matical competence,  and  both  groups  were 
significantly  behind  the  francophone  com- 
parison groups.  In  those  aspects  of 
discourse  that  involve  a grammatical 
component  (use  of  personal 
and  impersonal  pronouns  and  of  generic 
nouns  and  pronouns),  the  immersion 
students  were  weaker  than  the  fran- 
cophone students,  although  on  some 


measures  the  early  immersion  students 
were  closer  to  native  speakers  than  were 
late  immersion  students. 

In  the  area  of  sociolinguistic  compe- 
tence, differences  showed  up  in  the  inferior 
abilities  of  both  immersion  groups  to  make 
formal/informal  distinctions  compared  to 
those  of  the  francophone  group.  Similar 
differences  in  ability  were  found  in  the  area 
of  strategic  competence.  In  both  these 
areas,  some  differences  were  found  be- 
tween the  immersion  groups,  most  notably 
in  the  greater  use  of  speech  markers 
(intended  to  maintain  communicative  flow) 
by  the  early  immersion  students. 

Swain  and  Lapkin  found  that  early 
immersion  students  did  better  than  late 
immersion  students  in  listening  com- 
prehension (measured  at  grade  10  only). 

The  former  also  obtained  a significantly 
higher  pronunciation  rating,  which  per- 
sisted from  grade  9 through  grade  10. 
Although  the  two  immersion  groups  re- 
ported similar  degrees  of  comfort  in  using 
French,  the  early  immersion  students  rated 
themselves  as  more  confident  in  their  use 
of  the  language.  This  is  similar  to  the 
findings  of  the  New  Brunswick  study,  in 
which  early  immersion  students  consis- 
tently rated  their  French  skills  higher  than 
did  late  immersion  students. 

While  early  immersion  students  seem  to 
have  achieved  more  nativelike  levels  of 
performance  than  late  immersion  students 
in  some  respects,  Swain  and  Lapkin 
conclude  that,  for  both  groups,  improving 
grammatical  competence  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  making  progress  in  all  areas  of 
communicative  competence.  But  neither 
investigator  wants  to  see  this  statement 
interpreted  as  a call  for  more  grammar  and 
vocabulary  drills.  Rather,  they  believe  that 
students  need  to  interact  in  French  in  a 
wide  variety  of  contexts,  both  oral  and 
written.  Just  as  teachers  have  accepted  the 
use  of  “language  across  the  curriculum”  to 
help  develop  skills  in  (English)  language 
arts,  so  too,  suggest  Swain  and  Lapkin,  do 
they  need  to  encourage  a similar  inter- 
actional approach  to  the  learning  of 
French.  This  will  result  in  a greater 
productive  use  of  grammatical  rules  and 
vocabulary  items — and  help  to  both  main-  , 
tain  and  improve  the  French  language  skills 
of  immersion  students. 
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The  role  of  the  Principal 
in  School  Improvement 


K.A.Leithwood  and  D.J. Montgomery, 

Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE 

In  order  to  assist  principals  in  the  critical 
role  they  play  in  planned  change  and 
school  improvement,  Ken  Leithwood  and 
Deborah  Montgomery  have  developed  a 
profile  of  what  exceptionally  effective 
principals  do  in  their  schools  and 
communities.  The  profile,  based  on  a 


three-year  study  funded  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  is  already  being 
used  by  six  school  boards  in  the  province 
as  a resource  for  in-service  training, 
performance  appraisal,  and  principal  selec- 
tion procedures.  The  profile  is  applicable  to 
both  elementary  and  secondary  school 
contexts. 


Culled  from  province-wide  interviews 
with  principals,  classroom  teachers, 
department  heads,  and  superintendents, 
the  profile  summarizes  the  impact  of 
various  “principal  behaviors”  on  student 
achievement  and  school  processes.  It  also 
ranks  these  behaviors  on  a growth 
hierarchy  of  principal  effectiveness.  For 
example,  behaviors  that  reflect  the  at- 
titudes associated  with  “the  systematic 


problem  solver” — such  as  a commitment 
to  educational  excellence,  a sensitivity  to 
public  and  governmental  priorities,  an 
awareness  of  the  school  and  classroom 
factors  which  impinge  on  student  per- 
formance, and  a practical  orientation  to  the 
strategies  for  achieving  program  success — 
are  ranked  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 


profile.  By  contrast,  behaviors  associated 
with  the  attitudes  of  “the  administra- 
tor”— a concern  with  “running  a smooth 
ship”  and  a narrow  focus  on  the  school’s 
day-to-day  operations — are  ranked  at  the 
lowest  levels.  The  middle  rankings  belong 
to  “the  humanitarian,”  who,  like  the 
administrator,  is  primarily  concerned  with 
day-to-day  operations,  but  who  strives  to 
effect  harmonious  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, particularly  among  the  staff,  and  to 
the  “program  manager,”  who  shares  these 
concerns  but  treats  them  as  a means  for 
improving  student  performance. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  principals  involved  in  the 
study  (about  10  percent  based  on  data  from 
about  200  principals  across  six  school 
systems)  work  predominantly  at  the  high- 
est levels  described  in  the  profile.  But 
herein  lies  the  value  of  the  research: 
working  through  the  detailed  profile,  the 
principals  can  see  how  closely  and  in  what 
areas  their  behavior  approximates  that  of 
the  effective  principal,  and  where  it  does 
not.  The  principals  can  then  work  toward 
the  behaviors  that  identify  the  exceptional 
principal  through  manageable  steps  taken 
in  the  contexts  in  which  they  work.  And, 
indeed,  the  response  of  principals  to  the 
profile  as  a practical  resource  for  develop- 
ing their  ability  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  schools  has  already  been  positive, 
many  acknowledging  a growth  in  critical 
self-reflection  that  is  without  precedence  in 
their  professional  experience. 


“ . . the  education  of  a college  president,  the  executive  ability  of  a 
financier , the  humility  of  a deacon,  the  adaptability  of  a chameleon, 
the  hope  of  an  optimist,  the  wisdom  of  a serpent,  the  courage  of  a 
hero,  the  gentleness  of  a dove,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  persistence  of  the  devil.  ” 

Quoted  in  The  House  That  Ryerson  Built,  edited  by  Hugh  P Oliver,  Mark  Holmes 
and  Ian  Winchester  (OISE  Press,  1984). 


Co-operative  Resource  Centre  at  OISE 


In  September  1984,  the  Co-operative 
Resource  Materials  Project  was  launched  in 
Ontario.  Operating  under  the  auspices  of 
OISE,  the  mandate  of  this  three-year  project 
is  to  promote  the  utilization  in  Ontario 
schools  of  resource  materials  developed  and 
published  by  the  Co-op  College  of  Canada. 
Jack  Quarter,  of  OISE’s  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology,  is  the  Principal  In- 


vestigator and  Jean  Stevenson,  an  experienced 
adult  educator,  is  the  Project  Co-ordinator. 

The  resource  materials  that  the  Centre  will 
be  introducing  to  Ontario  educators  in  the 
first  year  of  the  project  arc  Co-operation  and 
Community  Life  and  Co-operative  Outlooks. 
Co-operation  and  Community  Life  is  geared 
toward  young  people  at  the  elementary  level 
between  the  ages  of  7 and  14.  Imaginative  in 
approach,  the  materials  encourage  students  to 
understand  themselves  and  those  around  them 
through  the  use  of  interviews,  co-operative 
games,  and  community-based  research  pro- 
jects. Co-operative  Outlooks  is  designed  for 
secondary  school  students.  Through  the  use 
of  the  materials  in  this  manual,  students 
examine  the  role  of  co-operation  in 
satisfying  human  needs  as  well  as  the 
conditions  that  foster  co-operative 
behavior.  The  history  of  Canadian 
Co-operatives  is  a special  focus. 
Both  manuals  have  already  been 
acclaimed  by  teachers  and 
administrators  across  Canada 
for  providing  innovative 
teaching  techniques,  for 


being  of  commendable  educational  value,  and 
for  supplementing  and  stimulating  student 
learning  in  existing  programs.  ( Orbit  readers 
may  be  familiar  with  the  Co-op  College 
manuals  from  Fred  Mathew’s  review  in  Orbit 
70,  April  1984.) 

One  of  the  primary  activities  of  the  Centre 
will  be  to  conduct  workshops  on  the  use  of 
co-operative  resource  materials  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  of  the  school 
system.  Designed  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  administrators,  the  workshops  w ill  run 
from  one-hour  introductory  sessions  to  half- 
or  full-day  seminars  replete  with  hands-on 
trial  runs  of  the  exercises  and  activities 
described  in  the  manuals.  The  workshops  are 
conducted  free  of  charge  by  the  Centre's 
trainers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  a workshop 
scheduled  in  your  school  or  area  or  if  you 
would  like  additional  information  about  the 
project  and  the  materials,  please  contact  Jean 
Stevenson,  Project  Co  ordinator.  Co-operative 
Resource  Materials  Centre,  suite  9 287.  OISE 
(923-664 1 . Ext.  588).  □ 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

100  Years  of  Heritage 


“We  live  among  miracles  but  tend  to  accept  them  without  wonder  or  delight;  our  heritage  can 
help  us  recapture  a sense  of  magic  and  of  awe  at  the  complexity  and  beauty  of  the  natural  world 
and  at  the  genius  and  skill  of  men.  We  live  our  lives  increasingly  at  second  hand,  divorced  too 
often  from  reality,  thinking  and  feeling  through  words  and  pictures  rather  than  in  real  situations; 
our  heritage  can  help  us  to  understand  the  importance  of  evidence  and  to  comprehend  things 
through  what  our  senses  tell  us  about  them.’’  ( UNESCO , The  Organization  of  Museums,  1978) 


Mt.  Revel  stoke  National  Park. 


In  the  early  1880s,  as  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  pushed  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  its  way  to  linking  eastern  Canada 
with  the  Pacific,  two  young  railway 
laborers  discovered  a hot  spring  housed  in 
a cave  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  called 
Sulphur  Mountain  in  Banff  National  Park. 
As  a controversy  raged  over  the  spring 
ownership  and  development,  the  Dominion 
government  intervened  and  reserved  an 
area  of  10  square  miles,  including  the  hot 
springs.  With  this  action,  the  government 
launched  a conservation  movement  that 
has  grown  into  the  Canadian  national  park 
system  as  we  know  it  today.  From  the 
original  10  square  mile  site  of  100  years 
ago,  the  national  park  system  has  evolved 
into  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
National  parks  and  national  historic  sites 
now  preserve  our  heritage  in  every 
province  and  territory,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  shore  of  Baffin 
Island  to  Canada’s  southernmost  point  at 
Point  Pelee. 

1985  marks  the  centennial  of  the  national 
parks  system.  With  the  declaration  of  1985 
as  Heritage  Year  in  Canada,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  International  Year  of 
Youth,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  increased 
involvement  of  students  in  heritage  aware- 
ness programs. 


Becoming  “Heritage  Aware” 

I hear,  and  I forget, 
l see,  and  I remember, 
l do,  and  I understand. 

National  parks  and  historic  sites  capture 
much  of  our  country’s  history  and  geog- 
raphy. A visit  to  a national  park  can  bring 
to  life  an  idea  or  a concept  that  in  the 
classroom  would  remain  two-dimensional. 
From  understanding  the  difference  be- 
tween wild  animals  and  pets  to  under- 
standing a complex  concept  such  as 
ecological  carrying  capacity,  a visit  to  a 
national  park  can  supplement  almost  any 
social  studies  or  geogrphy  unit  from 
primary  to  secondary  levels.  Similarly,  a 
visit  to  a national  historic  park  can  bring 
alive  the  people  and  events  that  shaped  our 
country;  it  can  encourage  a student  to 
become  an  “historian”  rather  than  a 
passive  receiver  of  information. 

Heritage,  however,  is  not  only  found  in 
the  national  parks  and  sites.  While  these 
places  preserve  areas  and  events  of 
national  significance,  there  is  a wealth  of 
heritage  within  ordinary  communities. 
Museums,  cemeteries,  archives,  historic 
sites,  parks,  and  conservation  areas  are  a 
few  of  the  resources  within  local  areas. 
Most  importantly,  human  resources — 


The  natural  environment  brings  remote  concepts  to  life  as  these 
students  and  their  teacher  learn  through  discovery  along  the 
"Sender  des  Cascades"  in  Forillon  National  Park,  Gaspe,  Quebec. 


School  children  at  Port  Royal  (N.S.)  experience  first-hand  the 
defense  used  by  the  fort  inhabitants  against  bands  of  marauders 
during  the  early  1600s. 
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collectors,  experts,  and  older  members  of 
the  community — can  help  inspire  students 
to  become  junior  volunteers  in  heritage 
programs  or  to  make  professional  career 
choices  in  related  areas. 

During  1985,  there  are  a number  of  ways 
that  students  can  be  encouraged  to  become 
more  “heritage  aware"  beyond  organized 
class  visits  to  heritage  sites.  The  following 
exemplify  the  types  of  Heritage  ’85 
educational  events  in  which  an  entire 
school  and/or  class  or  youth  group  may 
participate: 

— Record  the  oral  history  of  your  commun- 
ity on  audio  or  video  tape  by  interviewing 
senior  citizens  and  local  historians.  Include 
readings  of  historic  accounts  and  diaries. 
Produce  a finished  edition  for  use  in  your 
community’s  library  in  recognition  of 
Heritage  Year. 

— Make  a time  capsule  by  collecting  items 
of  local  relevance  that  will  give  future 
generations  an  indication  of  what  your 
community  looked  like  in  1985.  Ask  if  your 
capsule  can  be  buried  in  a building  under 
construction. 

—Organize  a Heritage  Trivial  Pursuits 
Contest  for  your  school.  Questions  should 
focus  on  local  natural  and  historic  heritage. 
Contact  a local  heritage  organization  for 
assistance  in  developing  questions. 

— Develop  an  environmentally  sensitive 
inventory  and  map  for  your  local  area. 
Criteria  and  advice  about  what  constitutes 
an  environmentally  sensitive  area  are 
available  from  your  local  conservation 
authority  or  the  nearest  office  of  the 
provincial  body  responsible  for  heritage 
resources. 

— Host  a heritage  careers  day.  Invite  local 
speakers  to  talk  about  potential  heritage- 
related  careers  including  conservationists, 
museum  curators,  park  superintendents, 
interpreters,  foresters,  environmentalists. 

— Sponsor  an  ecology  or  conservation 
category  of  your  community’s  science  fair. 


Resources  for  Teachers 
The  use  of  heritage  places  for  out-of-class- 
room  activities  to  supplement  units  in 
history,  geography,  science,  and  social 
science  is  not  a new  phenomenon. 

Excellent  examples  of  heritage  education 
programs  are  outlined  in  “Fieldwork  and 
Planning  Exercise  in  Local  Heritage 
Preservation”  (Des  Rivieres,  Monograph, 
34(1),  1984),  “Curriculum  Comes  to  Life  at 
Provincial  Museum”  (Mclnall,  The  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association , March  1983),  and 
“Beyond  Collecting  Information”  (Allen  & 
Meyer,  History  and  Social  Science,  Winter 
1980).  The  booklet,  100  Ways  to  Celebrate 
100  Years,  published  by  the  National  Parks 
Centennial  Citizens’  Committee,  provides 
further  suggestions  for  activities.  It  is 
freely  available  from  Heritage  ’85/NPCCC 


Celebnons 
notre  patrimoine 


Celebrate 
Canada’s  Heritage 

(258  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5A 
INI).  Information  about  Heritage  '85 
events  is  also  available  on-site  from 
national  parks,  national  historic  parks,  and 
heritage  canals. 

Finally,  a Heritage  ’85  Conservation 
Award  will  be  offered  to  a senior-level 
student  in  the  Canada-Wide  Science  Fair. 
The  award  consists  of  a $1,000  scholarship 
to  a postsecondary  institution  of  the 
winner’s  choice. 


During  the  fall  of  1984,  teachers’  federa- 
tions, trustee  associations,  home  and 
school  associations,  and  school  boards 
were  invited  to  become  more  involved  in 
Heritage  ’85  through  specific  programs  and 
activities.  Exposing  students  to  the  on- 
going importance  of  our  natural  and 
historic  heritage  and  the  need  for  its 
preservation  is  both  a fitting  tribute  to  the 
conservation  efforts  of  the  last  century  and 
a necessity.  These  students  will  determine 
the  future  of  Canada’s  heritage. 
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Profile  of  a School 

Pineway  Public  School,  Willowdale 


Located  on  a residential  street  in  Willowdale  in 
Toronto’s  north  end  and  housed  in  a spacious  open- 
concept  building,  Pineway  is  an  extraordinarily 
peaceful  inner  city  school.  The  setting  is  almost 
idyllic.  In  a centrally  located  courtyard,  a sumac 
stands  near  a small  lily  pond.  Classical  music  plays 
at  entry  and  dismissal  times. 

Pineway  is  a member  of  the  North  York  School 
Board  and  the  A.  Y.  Jackson  Family  of  Schools. 
The  staff  at  Pineway  strive  to  provide  quality 
education  for  235  children  of  diverse  cultural  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  from  junior  kindergarten  to 
grade  6. 

Curriculum  development  and  implementation  are 
ongoing  processes.  Specific  programs  are  designed 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  students,  while 
reflecting  the  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in 
Ministry  and  Board  guidelines.  The  basic  tenet 
underlying  Pineway's  philosophy  regards 
teaching/learning  as  a partnership  based  on  mutual 
trust  and  respect  among  students,  staff,  and 
parents. 

Both  architecturally  and  academically,  the  library 
is  the  heart  of  the  school.  Integrated  programming 


is  highlighted  and  language  arts  play  a vital  role. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing.  These  communication  skills  are 
developed  and  extended  in  a number  of  practical 
ways.  School  newsletters  provide  students  with  a 
purpose  and  an  audience  for  their  writing.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  write  in  a variety  of  modes  (i.e., 
expressive,  transactional,  poetic).  “Trip  Books” 
sent  out  at  vacation  time  offer  practice  in  putting 
experiences  into  words.  “Reading  Vouchers”  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  reading  as  well  as  a self- 
tracking system  for  students.  Computer  literacy  is 
also  valued;  as  early  as  grade  1,  children  are  using 
logo  to  develop  skills. 

A more  innovative  approach  to  communication 
skills  development  is  the  “screen  arts”  program. 
Personal  image  banks  (picture  fdes)  are  used  to 
develop  skill  in  relating,  reacting,  and  responding 
to  ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  Brainstorming 
techniques  lead  to  the  development  of  storyboards 
using  a variety  of  media.  Later,  these  skills  are  ap- 
plied to  film-making  in  varying  degrees  of 
complexity. 

Paramount  to  the  success  of  Pineway  is  the 
development  of  a living  and  learning  environment 
which  reflects  a sense  of  responsibility.  Students 
who  display  maturity  and  exemplary  behavior  enjoy 
a “free  access"  privilege.  Other  students  par- 
ticipate in  a student-aid  program  for  younger 
children  or  serve  as  student  secretaries. 

The  climate  at  Pineway  is  supported  by  a code  of 
behavior  that  is  collectively  developed  and  ratified 
by  students,  staff,  and  parents.  A printed  booklet 
of  rules  and  consequences  provides  direction  and 
guidance.  The  principles  of  respect  and  respon- 
sibility extend  to  the  school’s  relation  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Parent/Teacher  Organization  is  active 
in  many  school  activities  and  its  members  work 
diligently  to  promote  the  attitude  that  the  education 
of  Pineway  children  is  the  shared  responsibility  of 
the  school  and  the  home. 

The  backbone  of  this  creative  inner  city  school  is 
the  principal,  J.  K.  McNaughton,  and  his  highly 
trained  and  dedicated  staff.  They  all  work  closely 
together  to  ensure  the  alignment  of  the  curriculum 
from  grade  to  grade,  to  diagnose  and  meet  the 
special  needs  of  individual  students,  and  to  make 
learning  an  enjoyable  and  productive  experience  for 
every  child.  They  are  aided  in  their  efforts  by  a 
co-operative  arrangement  with  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Program  at  York  University,  which  provides 
Pineway  with  enthusiastic  and  committed  student 
teachers. 
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